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THE SELECTION OF LEADERS IN BALLYBEG,* 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


R. Harris 





leader emerges from among the people of Ballybeg. Since 

this person acts as a spokesman at meetings and takes a leading 
position in various organizations it would in some ways be preferable 
to refer to him as a formal leader, but for the sake of brevity he will 
be referred to simply as a leader. In practice only those who fulfil 
certain conditions emerge as leaders and therefore this process may 
be spoken of as selection, but the use of this term does not imply 
that the prerequisite conditions of leadership are overtly recognsed. 
Because it is the attitudes of the people towards leadership which 
very largely determine who will act as leaders particular attention 
will be paid to these attitudes. 

First, however, it is necessary to describe Ballybeg, since the 
factors involved in the selection of these leaders can be understood 
only against the general social background. 

The district of Ballybeg, which I studied in 1952-53 for a period 
of ten months, lies close to the Ulster border. Ballybeg itself is a 
small settlement with a population of under 350, but in many ways 
it resembles a town rather than a village. The only farmers living 
here are retired and few of the labourers are even casual farm workers, 
for of those who are in employment most work in miscellaneous, 
non-agricultural jobs. The other people living in Ballybeg consist of 
a few professional families and a considerable proportion of small 
shopkeepers, garage owners and their assistants and self-employed 
tradesmen, such as shoe-repairers. 

Despite its small size Ballybeg provides services for a comparatively 
large farming district. To the north are uplands, rising in places to 
over 1000 feet, but to the south are lowlands, separated from the hills 
by an abrupt, almost scarp-like slope, and Ballybeg stands on the 
bordets of these two types of country and serves them both. In the 
lowlands Ballybeg draws people from a radius of only two to three 


* A pseudonym meaning ‘Little Town’. 
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miles because other, similar settlements are not far away, but in the 
uplands, people from a radius of from four to six miles come to 
Ballybeg for business purposes and to take part in various organiz- 
ations. But although people from this wider area in the hills come 
to Ballybeg their numbers scarcely exceed those of the lowlanders 
since the population in the hills is comparatively sparse. In this 
paper the name Ballybeg is used to refer to both the settlement and 
the district of which it is the centre. 

In this district the farmers in both hills and lowlands are owner 
occupiers for there are no English style landlords and tenants here. 
In both areas each farm family lives isolated on its own farm, and 
in both the farms are by English standards small and very few farm 
labourers were employed. In the lowlands most farms are fifty acres 
or less, while in the hills most farms are under twenty two acres. 

The main cleavage in this district is not, however, the physical 
one between lowlands and hills, for cross-cutting this there is a 
religious division between Roman Catholic and Protestant, and to 
understand the attitudes towards the formal leaders within the 
district it is necessary to discuss this second cleavage. In the first 
place it must be pointed out that Protestants are in a minority in 
Ballybeg, although the proportions of the two religious groups vary 
from area to area. In the hills the Protestants form only just over a 
quarter of the population, in the lowlands their numbers are approxi- 
mately equal to those of the Catholics, but in the settlement of 
Ballybeg their numbers again drop and they form only just under 40 
per cent of the inhabitants. This ratio of Catholic to Protestant is 
important because it affects the attitudes of Protestants towards 
leadership in general. 

Although the division is most generally expressed in religious terms 
many of the factors which give rise to antagonism between the 
members of the religious groups also have a political basis. Con- 
sequently in many contexts the Catholics may be spoken of as Nation- 
alists and the Protestants as Unionists: the latter wish to maintain 
the present constitutional position while the former look forward to 
the incorporation of Ulster in the Republic of Ireland. This 
divergence of aim is itself enough to cause friction but the significant 
fact is that it is based on memories of past injustices, past terrorism 
and fears of future violence. These terms may sound melodramatic 
but it is in such terms that the people themselves think. 

Despite their differences, however, both Catholic and Protestant 
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have in some ways very similar attitudes towards the world outside 
their district. Ballybeg forms part of a political organization over 
which its inhabitants have very little influence, but they are them- 
selves influenced by this organization in a great many ways. Not 
unnaturally the attitude of the people to officialdom is therefore one 
of considerable distrust and dislike, since in their relationship with 
it they suffer many irritations. 

A minor cause of irritation arises from their intense dislike of the 
impersonal attitude of officialdom, which they often misunderstand. 
Such a dislike is probably common in places where relationships are 
normally conducted on a face to face basis, with known individuals 
In Ballybeg, however, the dislike seems to be unusually strong, per- 
haps because there is a particular stress on relations between people 
as individuals, since relations between groups within this community 
are often antagonistic. 

More seriously, the rural population resent the irritating rules and 
regulations which the government tries to impose on farmers, rules 
for which many farmers can see not the slightest justification. Indeed 
many of these regulations, and many of the provisions of the welfare 
state they regard as being against their own interests. For example, 
farmers find it very difficult to get men to work on their farms, and 
this difficulty farmers in general blame on the government which 
pays National Assistance and unemployment benefits to labourers 
whom the farmers regard as wilfully idle. It is significant that the 
Ministry of Agriculture, which perhaps is at times thought incom- 
petent by farmers everywhere, was thought by most people in Bally- 
beg to be devoid of any wish to help the farming community. There 
was in fact a myth which told how a local widow, left in dire straits 
by the death of her farmer husband, had achieved prosperity by 
listened carefully to the advice given by the Ministry and then doing 
exactly the opposite! 

This myth also illustrates another factor in the attitude of the 
people towards the outside world, for some of the enjoyment of this 
story arises from the fact that it tells of the triumph of the wisdom 
of a local inhabitant over the ‘clever’ folk outside; for part of the 
distrust of officialdom is due to the belief that it is better educated 
and therefore smarter, more wily, than local people. In fact the in- 
habitant of Ballybeg is conscious of a certain sense of inferiority in 
his dealings with outsiders. 

Further, the politicians of Belfast are also suspect, even to Protest- 
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ants. It might be thought that although the Nationalists would dislike 
the Northern Irish government, the Unionists of Ballybeg would be 
sympathetic towards it, but this is true only to a limited extent. In 
part this is due simply to the fact that over the period of almost 
forty years during which the Unionist party has held office it has 
inevitably been responsible for much unpopular legislation, such as 
that already discussed. There is more to the attitude towards the 
government, however, than mere dissatisfaction with the government 
in office. As we have seen, the Protestants of Ballybeg are in a 
minority, and this makes them pessimistic about their future. At times 
this pessimism is expressed as resentment against the Unionist govern- 
ment, for the local Protestants fear that the Belfast politicians might 
find it expedient to accede to Nationalist demands for those areas of 
Ulster with Nationalist majorities to be transferred to the Republic of 
Ireland. This fear is enough to make the Protestants antagonistic 
whatever their occupation but, as one of the fears of the Protestant 
farmers here is that in such circumstances they might lose their land, 
there is in their attitude towards the Unionist government a trace 
of the distrust and resentment felt by the white settler in Africa 
for the Colonial Office. 

The strength of the division between Catholic and Protestant is 
such that although much co-operation takes place between individuals 
belonging to the two divisions, such co-operation is rare at group 
levels. Each side usually holds its own meetings and has its own 
organizations independently of the other. For this reason the same 
individual cannot act as a formal leader in both groups. Ideally, there- 
fore, this paper should contain an analysis of leadership among both 
Catholics and Protestants, especially as it appears probable, as I shall 
show, that the members of the two sects have different attitudes 
towards their leaders. Unfortunately, however, an investigator cannot 
be accepted on the same terms by each group and, as a Protestant, 
although I had excellent personal relationships with Catholics, I 
could not attend the meetings of Catholic and Nationalist organiz- 
ations, and close enquiries into their conduct aroused suspicion. 
This was a limitation that had to be accepted as, in other societies, 
the anthropologist may have to accept that it is impossible to study 
closely matters concerning the opposite sex. The result is that my 
material on leadership among Catholics is so deficient that this 
paper must be confined to a consideration of leadership among 
the Protestants. 
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Protestant formal leaders may be divided into two main categories. 
First there are those who act as leaders because they have come to 
the district in some professional capacity; these are the doctors, the 
school teachers, and the clergymen. Secondly there is a small 
minority, who although unsupported by such réles are nevertheless 
able to act as leaders because they are to some extent socially 
separated from the majority of Protestants in the district. This 
minority may be most conveniently described as forming the local, 
non-professional, middle class, which is in fact the highest class within 
the district as there are no local ‘gentry’. The term ‘middle class’ is 
open to objection, as the people themselves rarely think in terms of 
classes, but it is adopted since it is a widely understood term which 
expresses most briefly the characteristics of the people concerned. 
They are not separated from others by their occupations, for they are 
farmers and shopkeepers like many others, nor do they have larger 
farms or higher incomes than all others within the district. However, 
they are the people who, because of family tradition or education, 
are most in touch with the world outside Ballybeg, and they tend 
to be influenced by the opinions of this outside world and, in general, 
to adopt its values. : 

Of the first type of leader the clergyman is the most important. 
This is understandable for, as the total politico-religious situation is 
expressed so often in religious terms this automatically makes the 
role of the clergyman crucial. The importance attached to the clergy- 
man as a leader is demonstrated by the very strong desire the people 
show to have a clergyman as one of the official leaders of the local 
branch of the Protestant political organization, the Orange order. 
Each lodge of the order must have an official, called the Chaplain, 
who conducts prayers at the meetings, and, although there is no rule 
that this office-holder must be a clergyman, it is obvious that a 
clergyman is best fitted to fill this position. Yet the strength of the 
desire to have a clergyman as a member of the lodge cannot be 
wholly explained by the desire to have the duties of the Chaplain 
fittingly performed. For example, just before I went to Ballybeg a 
new clergyman had refused to take up this position, and so strong 
were the feelings of the lodge members that some of them gave up 
their regular church attendance and for a time they and their 
families boycotted the church services. Since church attendance in 
this community is not merely a religious act but is also a statement 
of political affiliation, the boycotting of the services clearly indicated 
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that there was a very strong reaction against the clergyman’s stand, 

Proof that the clergyman is required not merely to perform the rile 
of Chaplain but to act as a leader of the lodge in secular matters was 
given by an incident involving the same clergyman. The 12th of 
July is a bank holiday on which the Orange lodges parade. The 
clergyman concerned, not being a member of the order, took 
advantage of the holiday to visit distant relatives, but the members 
of the lodge, who came to look for him and found him gone, were 
upset because he did not lead them in their procession to the 
gathering ground where all the lodges of the county meet together. 

The clergyman can also be seen to act as a leader wherever people 
are gathered together. The Protestant clergyman generally initiates 
conversation even in a private gathering, and if a clergyman is 
present at a public meeting he is usually expected to act as chairman. 
With tact a clergyman may indeed be able to wield considerable 
influence. For example, one minister told me that he had discovered 
that if he handled his church committee in the right way he could 
get them to pass even those measures to which they were really 
opposed. If he made a proposal and waited for one of the committee 
members to act as seconder it might fail for lack of support, no-one 
speaking in its favour, but if he were to ask a member of the com- 
mittee to second it he would not like to refuse, and nobody would 
speak up formally to oppose the motion. 

Yet in the relationship of the Protestants to their clergyman there 
is a paradox. It might seem, from the illustration just given, and from 
much of their public behaviour, as if the people are to some extent 
subservient towards their clergymen, yet in other respects they are 
far from showing such an attitude. It has been stressed that the 
people are anxious that their clergymen should take up leading 
positions in the Orange order, but in part this anxiety is due to a 
desire to gain a measure of control over them. One of the rules of 
the order is that ‘all Brethren are equal’, and attempts may be made 
to apply this rule not only to the ordinary member, but also to the 
Chaplain. Such attempts are not always successful, but the rule is 
certainly present in the minds of Orangemen when dealing with 
their clergymen. An extreme example of this occurred at a church 
meeting (not in Ballybeg, but nearby) at which a clergyman tried 
somewhat untactfully to exert his authority. His action led a member 
of the congregation to get up and, in an open attempt to undermine 
the clergyman’s position, cite the rule about the equality of ‘Brethren’. 
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Further, it is obvious, from the case already quoted, that the people 
are prepared, if necessary, to coerce their clergymen into joining the 
order. 

The same sort of paradox is to be found in the relations of the 
people with their other leaders, for in meetings that I attended or 
had reported to me, it seemed that if professional men or the members 
of the local middle class were present, then the bulk of the discussion 
and argument was left to them, and after they had spoken others 
seemed reluctant to propose any different course of action. 

Sometimes this reluctance is carried to extreme lengths. One small 
Presbyterian church in the countryside near Ballybeg, because of 
such reluctance, appointed a minister they really considered un- 
suitable. Three clergymen had applied for the vacant post of minister, 
and a meeting of the church members was called to vote on the 
matter. Conversation beforehand had shown that while two of the 
candidates were fairly well supported, nobody was in favour of the 
third man. However, a friend of mine, who was the only middle 
class farmer at the meeting, upset the election. He proposed the third 
candidate simply because he realized that this young man would be 
most embarrassed if he heard that he had received no votes. This 
farmer had been confident that the other candidates would be 
nominated also, and that a majority of the people would in fact vote 
for one of them, but the minutes went by, and no other proposals 
were made, and therefore the third candidate was declared elected. 

Yet again there is no real subservience in the attitude of the 
Protestants towards these leaders, just as there is no real subservience 
in their attitude towards their clergymen. For example, in the instance 
quoted above, although no one would publicly make any proposals 
after the farmer had spoken, those present were not afraid to tell 
him privately what they thought. After the meeting several came 
up to him to express their indignation at his action. Further, it is a 
common complaint of the formal leaders, even occasionally of the 
clergymen, that although it may be easy to persuade a group to pass 
a certain measure, it may later be found that this apparently docile 
body has quietly and unconstitutionally reversed the decision in the 
leader’s absence. 

Moreover, not only is there no subservience in the attitude of the 
people towards the non-professional middle class leaders, there seems 
often to be an absence of any particular respect. This is noticeable 
in the attitude of members of church choirs towards the choir leaders. 
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The choir leaders feel they have a right to give directions to the 
choir, yet they have to recognize that if they do this too blatantly 
they will arouse the antagonism of the members. The opposition to 
the leader may not be open but the members characteristically refuse 
to take any but the most tactful hints, and any attempt by the leader 
to criticize an individual by name may lead to the disintegration of 
the choir concerned, for even children resent such treatment. 

The same lack of respect towards members of this middle class 
can be seen in the attitude of the bulk of the people to middle class 
men such as farmers. In one sense the middle class farmers are only 
rarely the real innovators in agricultural matters. They are the readers 
of the farming journals, the listeners to broadcasts for farmers, and 
they are therefore the first to try out new ideas; but their apparent 
success with new techniques does not convince the majority of the 
farmers that these techniques will be suitable for them, for they 
commonly explain away successes by middle class farmers. The more 
prosperous suggest that any apparent prosperity on the part of the 
middle class farmers is far from real; it is suggested in fact they are 
in debt and that their farms are probably heavily mortgaged. The 
poorer farmers, on the other hand, who are not in a position to 
dispute the greater affluence of the middie class farmers, hint that 
their prosperity is due to their having an unfair advantage. Much 
produce from local farms goes directly or indirectly through govern- 
ment agencies, and it is suggested that the middle class farmers get 
good prices because they are able to exert undue influence on the 
responsible officials. 

In this instance the accusations and the generally disparaging 
remarks which are made show that there is a strong element of 
antagonism in the relation of the people to the local middle class, 
although they are ‘selected’ as leaders, and the illustrations previously 
given show that such attitudes are also directed against other leaders, 
even the clergymen. 

It is in the value which the people of Ballybeg place on being con- 
sidered ‘modest’ that part of the answer to the paradox in the attitudes 
and behaviour of the people towards their leaders is to be found. It is 
not easy to convey briefly all that is meant by the term ‘modest’, but 
it means much more than a mere absence of bombast. A quiet, well 
behaved dog is a modest dog, and the word really implies an absence 
of any tendency to thrust oneself forward, the absence of any desire 
to call attention to oneself, or to order one’s fellows around. It seems, 
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indeed, possible that this emphasis on modesty may have arisen from 
generations of hostility to external authority which was often felt, 
even by Protestants, to be alien and hostile, and dictatorial in its 
attitude to local people. But whether or not this is true, today modesty 
is valued for its own sake, and is regarded as almost the greatest 
virtue. For example, when a popular Ballybeg man was killed in an 
accident and his death became the main topic of conversation, it 
was his modesty which was emphasised in all verbal obituaries. 
Clearly, therefore, it is difficult for the ordinary individual to act as 
a formal leader and, at the same time, be considered modest. When 
even to stand up and speak is to be suspected of immodesty, to show 
any public desire to organize meetings or public opinion is to court 
disapprobation. Only those who hold some professional office can 
act as leaders without being criticised for doing so, and even they 
must exercise tact. Otherwise only those whose values are to some 
extent different from those of the majority and who are not unduly 
affected by local public opinion, that is those who have been called 
middle class, are willing to speak their minds freely in public, but 
they are criticised for doing so. 

The emphasis on being modest supplies, however, only part of the 
key to an understanding of the relationship of the Protestants with 
their leaders. The rest of the answer is to be found in the fact that 
there seems to be a great desire for leaders who can bridge the gap 
between Ballybeg and the outside world, and therefore those who 
emerge as leaders are those who are believed to be able to supply 
such a bridge because, by the majority, they are identified with this 
world. It is obvious why the clergymen and the doctors and school- 
teachers should be so identified, for even those of them who have not 
come from outside the district have certainly received their educa- 
tion outside. That the middle class should also be identified seems 
to arise from the fact that those traits which serve to separate them 
from the majority of the people of Ballybeg serve, at the same time, 
to link them with outsiders. 

It is the identification of these people with the external world 
which makes their leadership so desirable. In the first place, since 
the ordinary Ballybeg inhabitant feels at something of a disadvantage 
on those occasions when he must formally meet more sophisticated 
outsiders, he likes at such times to have as a leader one who can meet 
them on equal terms and not bring shame on Ballybeg. This is one 
reason why there is so strong a desire to have a clergyman as a 
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member of the local Orange lodge, and why, when their clergyman 
refused to join, they nevertheless wanted him to lead their procession 
on the 12th of July. 

Secondly, because of this identification, these leaders are thought 
to be influential with officialdom. Indeed it seems from conversations 
that most Protestants consider that one of the main duties of the 
clergyman, and of the other professional men, is to act as negotiators 
both on behalf of individuals and of groups. The importance which 
is attached to this réle can perhaps best be illustrated by the practice 
whereby a number of Ballybeg Catholics consult one of the Protestant 
clergymen for advice in their personal dealings with officialdom. That 
they should do so was a constant source of surprise to the clergyman 
concerned. The explanation they gave to him was that they did not 
wish their parish priest to know all their financial affairs. However, 
it seems likely that one factor in the situation may be that however 
superior these Catholics think their parish priest to be as a medium 
with the supernatural, as a medium with the Establishment they feel 
this particular Protestant clergyman to have the greater powers. That 
this should lead them to develop such a confidential tie with a 
Protestant clergyman shows how strong is their need for such a 
medium, because there are very great obstacles which must be over- 
come if such a relationship is to be formed. 

Nevertheless, although these leaders emerge because of their 
identification with the outside world, this identification also leads to 
the development of hostility in the attitudes of the Protestants to- 
wards their leaders. 

In the first place, the suspicion of political untrustworthiness which 
is directed against outsiders is directed also against these leaders. 
Indeed, it may be said that these leaders positively encourage such 
suspicions since they tend openly to advocate the need for greater 
religious toleration. For example, at a church parade for Orangemen, 
the clergyman seized the opportunity to attack bigotry, taking as his 
text the verse ‘If a man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?’ Although, for various 
reasons, it is in practice the poorest Protestant farmers who co-operate 
most regularly with their Catholic neighbours and have the strongest 
ties of friendship with them, nevertheless the advocacy of toleration 
in the abstract by the middle classes and members of the professions 
gives substance to the political suspicions which would in any case 
be directed against them. It is an indication of such suspicions that 
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members of a congregation react strongly against any critical remarks 
which their clergyman may make about the Unionist government, 
even although this may merely take the form of criticising some 
politician who is unpopular with the people themselves. It is also, of 
course, the fear that the clergyman may not be politically reliable 
that is partly responsible for the efforts made to get him to join the 
Orange order. Not only is it hoped to establish a measure of control 
over a clergyman if he does join, but his action in joining is itself a 
reassuring sign of his political orthodoxy. 

Secondly, the identification of these leaders with the outside world 
makes their position difficult because they can be blamed for ietting 
the local people. down. We have seen that the people place a con- 
siderable emphasis on the leader as a negotiator with the authorities; 
we have also seen that there is in this district a lack of understanding 
of the impersonal nature of officialdom. These two facts together lead 
many people to exaggerate the amount of influence which these 
leaders can exercise. In such circumstances it is easy for an individual 
to feel that a leader, negotiating on his behalf, might have done more 
for him than he actually did. It is equally easy for a leader to arouse 
resentment, for example, by refusing to write a letter to the author- 
ities in circumstances in which he feels a letter will do no good, for 
this refusal can be construed as due to a lack of willingness to help 
rather than to a lack of ability to do so. 

For all these reasons those identified with the external world are 
the objects of a good deal of suspicion and hostility, and it may be 
that a further reason why most people are unwilling to undertake 
leadership réles is that they wish to avoid identification with the 
middle class and professional men who act as leaders. This is 
indicated by the fact that at meetings where these leaders are present 
the reluctance of others to speak is stronger than where they are 
absent. This wish to avoid such identification, together with the value 
placed on modesty, seems to explain the lack of willingness to act 
openly as leaders, for the majority find it preferable to be ventrilo- 
quists. They preserve their reputations by their silence, while by 
activities behind the scenes they try to get their views publicly pro- 
pounded by others. 

The position of the Protestant leader is obviously made unusually 
difficult by the fact that, in a situation in which particularly strong 
antagonism is directed against the world of officials, they are 
identified with authority, and they must exercise their leadership 
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among a group in which to act openly as a leader is liable auto 
matically to arouse hostility. 

It would, of course, be of great interest to be able to discuss fully 
the attitudes of the Roman Catholics of Ballybeg towards their 
leaders. It seems possible that, for historical reasons, Catholic leaders 
may be less closely identified with officialdom and may not be con- 
sidered so influential with it, a suggestion supported by the instance 
of the Catholics who patronised the Protestant clergyman. Further 
the Nationalist, unlike the Unionist, has his self-esteem bolstered by 
the belief that he is the possessor of a superior, ‘Irish’, culture and 
he appears to feel at less of a disadvantage in relation to outsiders, 
It is possible, therefore, that for such structural reasons the process 
of the selection of leaders may be different among Roman Catholics, 
and that hostility to leaders and possibly even to leadership as such, 
may be somewhat less among them than among the Protestants. 
Certainly it was noticeable that informal conversations between 
Catholics and their clergymen tended to be somewhat more relaxed 
than similar conversations among Protestants. Such evidence is of 
course exceedingly slight, yet it seems probable that the Catholic 
leader, if he escapes identification with officialdom at least escapes 
many of the difficulties inherent in the position of the Protestant 
leaders, particularly those who are members of the professions, for 
their position is in fact similar to that unfortunate person ‘the lower- 
most man in an hierarchical system’' about whom so much has been 
written. 

Although the réle of the Protestant leaders in Ballybeg is not 
strictly comparable to that, for example, of the well known case of 
the African village headman, nevertheless in some respects these 
leaders do stand in a similar relationship to the local people and 
therefore experience similar difficulties. The Protestant leaders, unlike 
the headman, are not responsible to authority for the local inhabitants, 
nor do they have any formal duty to carry out the wiskes of the 
local people; they do not therefore have to face the fundamental 
dilemma of the headman. Nevertheless it is obvious from what has 
been said that the people regard them almost as if they were mem- 
bers of a governmental hierarchy and were responsible for the local 
inhabitants. That these leaders often do not realise the réle in which 
they are cast by the Ballybeg people does not improve their situation; 
in one respect it makes it worse than that of the headman who at 
least understands what it is that his subordinates want him to do. 
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The Selection of Leaders in Ballybeg, Northern Ireland 


There is one final paradox in the nature of Protestant leadership 
in Ballybeg. In this situation, in which the leader’s responsibilities 
are not made fully explicit, a man can be a successful leader only if 
he has so much self-confidence that he willingly takes a hand in 
other people’s affairs; yet only the leader who is apparently un- 
assertive can avoid the imputation of a lack of modesty which is 
inherent in the exercise of formal leadership, even by those with 
professional status. In other words the leader can be readily attacked 
either for doing too little or for trying to do too much. It is scarcely 
surprising that between this Scylla and Charybdis few escape with 
unassailed reputations. 

The Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 


1M. Gluckman: Custom and Conflict in Africa, 1959, p. §2. 
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THE SWINDON SOCIAL SURVEY: A SECOND 
REPORT ON THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF OVERSPILL 


F. B. Cullingworth 





he Swindon Social Survey is the second in a series designed 
to assess the social implications of overspill. The Worsley 
Survey, (on which a summary report was published in the 
Sociological Review, Vol. 8. No. 1., July 1960) led to the conclusion 
that the major social problem facing the Salford-Worsley overspill 
scheme was the shortage of local employment. Most of the social 
problems were occasioned by the length and cost of the journey to 
work. The problem of family break-up which looms so large in Young 
and Willmott’s study of East London appeared to be of minor import- 
ance. Over half the families already had relatives living on the estates. 
Separation from the ‘extended family’ was for over half the families 
a matter of no concern; for the majority of the others it was regarded 
as a minor incidental disadvantage of the suburban way of life. Only 
for a very few families was separation from relatives (and in particular 
from the wife’s mother or the mother’s daughter) the cause of real 
dissatisfaction. 
In reviewing the findings of the Worsley Survey it was stressed that 
several qualifications needed to be borne in mind before assuming that 
they were of general applicability. Two of these require mention here. 





‘First, it is likely that there would have been a greater amount of 
dissatisfaction in Worsley had not so many families had relatives living 
there. Nevertheless, the survey shows that the break-up of kinship ties is 
not a necessary concomitant of overspill. It is not inherent in the concept 
of overspill that relatives must be left behind. 

Secondly, Worsley is only eight miles from Salford: the move is 
essentially one to the suburbs. Had the estates been eighty miles away (as 
Swindon is from London) a different picture may have emerged’. 


The Swindon Social Survey provides an opportunity for comparing 
the social effects of a long-distance move with those of a short distance 
move. It was expected that the major problem at Worsley (the short- 
age of local employment) would not be found in Swindon since popu- 
lation movement has been accompanied by at least an equivalent 
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movement of employment. On the other hand there was a presump- 
tion that the problem of family break-up would be greater. From 
Worsley a lonely wife could make an evening visit to her mother in 
Salford: from Swindon this would be difficult and extremely expen- 
sive. Relatives from Salford could move to Worsley and at the same 
time retain their jobs: in Swindon this is obviously impossible. In 
short if the Young-Willmott hypothesis is valid the ill-effects of over- 
spill should be seen vividly in Swindon. 

The interviews were carried out by Miss Pamela Brown during the 
summer of 1959. A 5% sample of migrant families was selected from 
the Housing Department records in such a way as to give a cross- 
section by family type and date of move to the town. 

The Swindon questionnaire was based largely on the one used in 
Worsley. The following analysis, therefore, follows the same form as 
that of the Worsley Report. 


Previous Place of Residence 


Although Swindon is an overspill town for the London area, it has 
attracted key workers and other skilled workmen from all over the 
country. 29 families (18.0% of the total sample) came from outside 
the London area. (It should be noted that the sample was not strati- 
fied according to the place from which the families came and hence 
it does not follow that the actual proportion of ‘non-Londoners’ is the 
same for all migrants). The majority of families had lived in their 
previous town for over 10 years. Nearly two-thirds had moved from 
the town in which they were born. As in Worsley, therefore, most 
families had had ‘strong roots’ in their former town. 





TABLE 1. 
Length of Residence in Previous Town. 
Len of Families from: 
Residence London Area Elsewhere Total 
No. % No. % No. % 
Lifetime ... <a 84 63.6 16 55.2 100 62.1 
Over 10 years ... 22 16.7 3 10.3 25 15.5 
6—10years.... 13 9.8 2 6.9 15 9.3 
5 years or less ... 13 9.8 8 27.6 21 13.1 
132 100.0 29 100.0 I61 100.0 





Reasons for moving to Swindon 
The most common reason (72.7%) given for moving to Swindon 
was to obtain decent housing conditions. The very fact that families 
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were prepared to move 80 miles from London and even further from 
other towns in order to get a house is in itself a measure of the inten- 
sity of the drive for better living conditions. But other reasons were 
not insignificant: 18.6% moved to get employment and 4.3% moved 
‘to get out of London’. Table 2 analyses the reasons for moving 
according to whether or not the family came from the London area. 


TABLE 2. 
Reasons for Moving to Swindon. 


Previous place of residence 
REASONS FOR MOVING TO SWINDON 





London Area Elsewhere Total 
No. % No. % No. % 
Housing ... me 112 84.8 5 17.2 117 72.7 
Employment... 10 7.6 20 69.0 30 18.6 
‘To get out of London’ 7 $3 — — 7 43 
Miscellaneous... 3 2.3 4 13.8 7 4.3 
132 100.0 29 100.0 I61 100.0 





As might be expected, the majority of those moving from London 
did so for housing reasons, whereas the majority who moved from 
elsewhere were in search of better employment. 

Previous Housing Conditions 

As can be seen from Table 3, over a half of the families (54%) had 
previously not had self-contained accommodation. Furthermore, a 
study of the questionnaires suggests that the majority of the ‘private 
self-contained flats’ were parts of large houses (in the London area) 
which had not been adequately converted, or which were lacking 
separate kitchens or bathrooms. Altogether, it would appear that at 
least 80% of the families were living in sub-standard accommodation. 
This underlines the importance of housing conditions as the prime 
reason for moving to Swindon. 


TABLE 3. 
Previous Housing Tenure. 





No. % 

Shared accommodation/lived in rooms/etc. ... a 87 54.0 
Private self-contained flats one ia on aie 27 16.8 
Private houses aes inka sin ia oe i 6 3.7 
Owner-occupiers ... es ae nee i: me 5 3.1 
Council tenants... si “be ee me ae 23 14.3 
vans wie 3 1.9 
Service tenants... wn ae cm xe ioe I 0.6 
Furnished accommodation a es = - 6 3.7 
Not married ‘a pa ai 3 1.9 
6 100.0 
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Satisfaction with Life in Swindon 

As was stressed in the Worsley report, satisfaction is not a simple 
matter to assess. A family may be overjoyed with a new house and 
garden in clean pleasant surroundings, but dissatisfied with the cost 
of living, the lack of amenities, the employment situation, or sepa 
ration from friends and relatives.’ In the following analysis each of 
these factors is discussed separately; in the concluding section an 
attempt is made to summarise the findings and to show how far 
families were satisfied with life in Swindon. 


I. Housing 


As in Worsley, the immediate reaction of families to the move to 
Swindon was one of intense joy at obtaining a new house. For over 
a half (and probably for over two-thirds) of the families this was the 
first time they had had a separate dwelling; for many of the others a 
modern house in pleasant surroundings formed a striking contrast to 
their previous environment. 

67.1% expressed unqualified satisfaction with their houses and a 
further 14.3% had only minor reservations (no downstairs lavatory; 
no boiler; no back entrance; no immersion heater, etc., and—more 
generally—poor quality workmanship). Among the dissatisfied families 
the most common complaint was of inadequate space or privacy. More 
and larger rooms were preferred. The prevalence of the single 
‘through’ living room was particularly disliked, especially by families 
who had teen-age children. 

The majority of both the ‘satisfied’ and the ‘dissatisfied’ families 
were pleased with their gardens (nearly three-quarters had had no 
garden at their previous address), though 80% maintained that they 
provided insufficient privacy. Chain-fences were actively disliked. 
From the answers to two of the questions on gardens (“What use do 


you make of your garden?’ and “Does your garden provide you with | 


sufficient privacy?’) it is apparent that most families regarded their 
gardens as an ‘outside living room’. But it could not be satisfactorily 
used as such without more ‘screening’. Looking through the back 
windows of many of the houses the most striking feature was the lack 
of definition of the boundaries between one house and another. In part, 
of course, this was due to the fact that hedges and trees had not yet 
had time to grow. Some families had provided their own fences, but 
most felt that these should be the Council’s responsibility. 

60% of the families considered that their gardens were ‘about the 
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right size’; a third thought them to be too small, and 7% thought 
them too large. Generally speaking most families would have preferred 
larger gardens—if only in order to obtain more privacy. 


Il. The Cost of Living 


It was generally felt that the cost of living was considerably higher 
in Swindon, though it is difficult to judge how far this was a factor of 
location or a factor of time—the cost of living index had risen by over 
15% since the first families moved. Rents were certainly higher. On 
average families paid about 27/- a week in rent before the move, 
whereas the average at the date of survey was about 43/-. A direct 
question on attitudes toward rent levels was asked (“What is the rent 
of this house?’; ‘Do you think it is reasonable?’), though it is argu- 
able how much weight should be attached to the answers. Neverthe- 
less, two-thirds of the families thought that their rents were reason- 
able. As was observed in the Worsley Survey, the relationship between 
present and previous rent seems to be more important than either the 
absolute level or the relationship between rent and income. (Tables 4 
and §). 

TABLE 4. 
Previous and Present Gross Rents and Attitudes to Present Rents 
Present Rent Considered : 














Previous Rent Reasonable Unreasonable 
No. % No. % 

Up to £1 (53) eke pas ae 29 54:7 24 45.3 
{1 to £2 (§1) - oni ‘= 36 70.6 15 29.4 
Over £2 (28) _ — ane 21 75.0 7 25.0 
Not Married (3) ... nee a 2 66.6 I 33.3 
with relatives (20) ih 10 §0.0 10 50.0 
Service tenancies (1) on on I os ° — 
Owner-occupiers (5) wen eas 4 80.0 I 20.0 
Total (161) 103 64.0 58 36.0 

TABLE 5. 


Family Income and Attitude to Rent 
Present Rent Considered : 








Family Income Reasonable Unreasonable 
No. % No. % 

Under £7* (2)... bas ae 2 100.0 ° — 
£7 —under £10 (22) ... did II 50.0 II 50.0 
mee va £12 (38) ... ant 22 57.9 16 42.1 
12— under £14 (30) ... Hie 24 80.0 6 20.0 
£14— under £18 (46) ... _ 28 60.9 18 39.1 
£18 or over sed 16 69.6 7 30.4 
Total (161) ... bi 103 64.0 5§8 36.0 


(“includes one unemployed) 
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One difference between the rent policies in Swindon and Worsley 
is worthy of note. In Worsley the ‘overspill houses’ carried rather 
higher rents than the majority of other Council houses (since there 
was no rent pooling). This was a source of much annoyance—to the 
overspill tenants. In Swindon, though pre-war houses have somewhat 
lower rents than those built since the war the difference is slight and 
is due solely to differences in amenity. Thus all rents are fixed on the 
same basis. There is no doubt that this has obviated one source of 
dissatisfaction. As far as the general cost of living in Swindon is con- 
cerned, the comment made in the Worsley Report is apposite: though 
the cost of living on the estates at the date of the survey was higher 
than it had been in the previous town at the date of the move, there 
is no doubt that the standard of living is also higher. The urge to 
better one’s conditions is very marked. The norm which is aimed a 
seems to have risen considerably. This is a point to which reference 
will need to be made later. 

One final comment can be made which is relevant to the cost of 
living. The move to a new house may obviously entail expenditure 
on floor coverings and curtains. Usually it entails much more: in the 
social environment of a new estate a new house may demand new 
furniture. The ‘old fashioned’ furniture that passed without comment 
in a half-converted Victorian house seems out of place in a modem 


Council house—even if it is physically possible to fit it in. The move 


to Swindon is the start to a new way of life in more senses than one— 
and there is considerable pressure (social and commercial) to brook 


no delay. As a result hire-purchase commitments are very prevalent. f 


Nearly three-quarters of the families interviewed had some furniture 


on hire-purchase. There is, however, no evidence to suggest that [ 
families were taking on more than they could manage. The median 


weekly payment was 15/- a week. 


TABLE 6. 
Hire Purchase Commitments. 


Weekly Payments Number 
Over £2 2 ei i is ie 31 
21/- to £2 a _ eee - 21 
Less than 21/- ie ™ = - 63 
Nil oa Pre Am oh Ca 41 
No Answer ide iad sis ats 5 
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Of those not having outstanding commitments at the date of the 
survey all but seven had bought goods by means of hire-purchase since 
moving to Swindon. 


lil. Local Amenities 

On nothing were the families so outspoken as on the subject of 
local amenities—or, to be accurate, on the lack of them. Shops, parks, 
cinemas, theatres, schools, public transport, all came in for some 
degree of criticism. Yet when each of these is examined in detail 
much of the criticism seemed exaggerated, misplaced or out of pro- 
portion to an objective assessment of the situation. Indeed, to 
anticipate, the criticism often appeared to be a displacement of an 
ill-defined, illusive feeling of unease on to easily indentifiable scape- 
goats. The move to Swindon was, for many families, a major uprooting 
from a familiar, settled environment to one which was not only strik- 
ingly dissimilar but which was also rapidly changing. Once the 
‘honeymoon period’ (usually of about six months’ duration) was over, 
the development of the estates and the town generally was looked upon 
with a severely critical eye—as if it were being seen ‘objectively’ for 
the first time. It was all so different from London (or Liverpool or 
Stoke-on-Trent): life seemed to move not only at a slower rate but at 
a different qualitative level. By no means did all families regret this— 
indeed, to some it was instantly accepted—but usually ‘it took some 
getting used to’. 

This sociological evaluation of the situation will need to be 
developed further at a later stage in this report: here it is necessary 
only to stress that interviewees’ assessments themselves need assess- 


: ing. Perhaps it should also be added that in a survey of this kind 
we are in fact seeking criticisms: they are not all spontaneous. The 
| implication is that there may be a wide range of intensity of feeling 


which is measured in a very crude and artificial way. The family 
which feels that a lack of theatres impoverishes their life is counted 
in the same way as one which, after much thought, mentions that 


) ‘it would be nice if there were some theatres’. These comments apply 


to all the aspects of ‘social satisfaction’ which are discussed in this 
teport; but it is in connection with amenities that they appear to be 
of particular relevance. 

The most persistent criticisms were of shopping facilities. The 
majority of families had been used to a wide range of shops almost 
literally ‘on their doorstep’. The comparatively low density and open 
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layout of the Swindon estates inevitably meant that even if the shop 
position (in relation to population size) had been the same, most 
families would have had to walk further to their nearest shop. It 
would, however, have been quite impossible to meet the demands for 
‘nearer shops’ without reducing garden sizes and building at a higher 
density: yet for most families an even lower density was preferred. 

But even in relation to population size there seems no doubt that 
the number of shops on some of the estates was comparatively low. 
This is partly because at present-day economic rents fewer shops are 
‘required’ by shopkeepers and partly because Swindon is a small town 
where the centre assumes much greater importance than it does in a 
large city. The necessity to plan the shopping was another of those 
‘adjustments’ which ‘took some time getting used to’. In the inner 
areas of London it matters little if the housewife forgets she needs 
something from the chemist’s—there is probably a shop round the 
corner: in Swindon it may be ten or fifteen minutes’ journey away. 
Furthermore, two of the four estates had no shops at all at the date of 
the survey: development had not yet progressed that far. (The socio- 
logist may suggest that shops should be provided in advance—shop- 
keepers will not necessarily agree with him). Similarly the re-develop- 
ment in the central shopping area had not gone ahead at the speed 
which the new families would have liked. To them the congestion in 
the centre seemed intolerable, and too few new shops were being 
provided. The difficulties attendant upon the expansion of an existing 
town centre were not, of course, appreciated: ‘they’d have got it done 
by now if it had been London’. 

Some of these points of dissatisfaction are thus teething troubles 
which will eventually be overcome. It was noteworthy, for example, 
that in the one estate (Walcot) where the neighbourhood shopping 
centre was complete there were fewer grumbles. 

Other complaints were of a different nature. The ‘lack’ of cinemas 
is unlikely to be rectified—quite the contrary— but this, of course, 
is by no means a particularly Swindonian feature. The ‘shortage’ of 
other types of entertainment and social activity is difficult to measure. 
Obviously Swindon (with a population of 80,000) cannot provide 
the range available in a town of 800,000. In fact a few enquiries 
revealed a suprising number of activities, but they were not so widely 
known as would be the case in a more settled area. Paradoxically, 
though there were many comments about the lack of activities most 
families did not appear to be earnestly in need of them. On the con- 
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trary (as in Worsley) the new home, the garden and the television 
set absorbed the interests of at least the adult members of the family. 
What certainly seems to be true is that far less ‘seemed to be going 
on’ in Swindon and vicarious enjoyment was thereby the less. 


IV. The Employment Situation 


Despite the fact that population growth in Swindon has been 
matched by a similar growth in employment, there was a remarkably 
widespread feeling of insecurity. Several factors seem to account for 
this. In the first place there is, in comparison with London, a very 
restricted number of jobs in the area. There is certainly nothing 
approaching the tremendous variety of employment—and employers 
—that is characteristic of a conurbation. Furthermore, again unlike 
a conurbation, there are virtually no jobs within reasonable travelling 
distance from Swindon. This difference seemed to be of far greater 
importance to the new families than the fact that Swindon has had 
arate of unemployment persistently as low as that in Greater London 
(viz. around 1%). It may be that there has been a higher rate of 
unemployment among the new families than among Swindonians, 
but no figures are available; (only one of the families interviewed 
had an unemployed chief wage earner). It may, however, be indicative 
that about half of the chief wage earners had changed their jobs at 
least once since moving to Swindon; among those who had moved 
during the first three years of the scheme the proportion was almost 
two-thirds. 

Again, there seems to be a strong suggestion that working 
conditions were inferior in Swindon. Tea-breaks, ‘music while you 
work’ and so on, which were accepted as ‘rights’ in London were 
allegedly not often provided by the local firms. Complaints such as 
‘Here the employers don’t trust the men who work for them’ were 
heard on numerous occasions. 

More tangibly, wages were said to be low, and, since there is a 
‘shortage’ of employers, ‘it is not easy to get a better paid job’. But 
the biggest fears were of the situation which would arise if there 
was redundancy in one of the big firms, and of the insecure future 
for school-leavers. 

It is difficult to assess how far these fears were justified. The 
present survey can do little more than record them. A study of the 
employment situation and its future prospects would appear to be 
indicated. Our own impression was that the fears were exaggerated 
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but had some substance in so far as future industrial expansion js 
largely in the hands of the Board of Trade—which is more concerned 
with areas of decline than with areas of growth. 


V. Kinship 


Overspill is often alleged to be socially undesirable because of 
the break-up of family relationships to which it gives rise. This was 
discussed at length in the Worsley Report and formed a major part 
of the field of enquiry in the Swindon Survey. Nine of the 161 fam- 
ilies (5.6%) had no relatives alive. Of the other 152 families, 45 
(29.6%) had relatives living in Swindon; 149 (98.0%) had rel- 
atives in the previous town, and 42 (27.6%) had relatives in both 
Swindon and the previous town. Using mutually exclusive enumer- 
ations, 3 (2.0%) had relatives in Swindon only; 107 (70.4%) had 
relatives in the previous town only; and the remaining 42 (27.6%) 
had relatives in both Swindon and the previous town. 

There were, therefore, 149 families who were separated from 
some or all of their relatives. 32.2% (48) of these said that they 
disliked the separation, and 19.5% (29) answered in the affirmative 
to the question: ‘Is the separation any hardship to you or to them?’. 
The most common reason for the latter was that parents (usually 


the wife’s) lived alone or were in need of care and attention. Others | 


said that the parents missed seeing them and the grandchildren. 
Some pointed out that the parents were financially worse off now that 


the younger family had moved away and left them solely responsible . 


for the cost of rent and housekeeping. For others there was some 
economic hardship due to the cost of visiting. 

Families who frequently visited relatives in London accepted 
the separation far more readily than those who seldom or never 
saw them. This was quite clearly due to the enormous difference 
in living conditions: many expressed incredulity at ever having 
lived in their previous environment—'It is always such a relief to 
get back here’. Yet there was a widespread, though ill-defined, feeling 
of guilt at having ‘bettered’ themselves at the cost of the social im- 
poverishment of the family. Clearly for many families the ideal 
would have been ‘Swindon conditions, but in London’. Nevertheless, 
on balance, the majority preferred to remain in Swindon: only 4 of 
the 29 families who considered separation a hardship wished to 
return to London. 

One of the alleged tangible drawbacks of separation from friends 
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| and relatives is that the young migrant families are unable to secure 


baby-sitters and are therefore confined to their homes. This did not 
appear to be a problem among the families interviewed. 147 had 
children of school age or under. Of these 91 ‘never went out’; 15 
did not go out without the children; in 15 cases the children were 
‘old enough to look after themselves’. 26 families had baby-sitters 
—21 were neighbours and 5 were relatives. 

Most families were ‘entertained’ by their T.V. set (which 95% 
of families had). Rather strangely, many families thought they were 
unusual in not going out. Paradoxically there were complaints about 
the lack of entertainment in the town, so it is difficult to say whether 
they did not go out because they did not want to or because there 
was nowhere to go. Many had bought T.V. sets after moving to 
Swindon. 

Older teenagers did regret the lack of entertainment, but it is not 
easy to decide whether this is a problem of Swindon or the more 
general problem of adolescence. 

Before moving to Swindon 134 of the families had had children: 


TABLE 7. 


Care of Children When Parents Went Out. 
(BEFORE MOVING TO SWINDON) 


No. of 
families % 
‘Never went out’ ... il re ran ona wid 47 35.1 
: ‘Never went out without children’ or ‘one parent stayed 
/ at home’ on ont ose ese on nes 10 7.5 
‘Children old enough to look after themselves’ or ‘cared 
for by older children’ ce eos aaa ae 3 2.2 
‘Neighbour looked after children’ ee os vinb 6 4.5 
‘Relatives looked after children’ ... a see _ 68 50.7 
134 100.0 





Obviously relatives assumed a much bigger réle as baby-sitters 


| before the move to Swindon. But this needs deeper analysis. All but 
' 12 of the 68 families whose children were looked after by relatives 
| were in fact sharing a dwelling with those relatives. The majority 


maintained that they used to go out ‘to get away from things’. Such 


| close proximity to relatives not only made going out easy but also 


necessary. Many remarked that they ‘felt they had to go out’. 
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The move to Swindon was for the majority the first time tha 
they had had a separate home. It was a great pleasure for them to 
be able to sit down in the evening without bothering about relatives 
or the neighbours in the next room. Furthermore many had a garden 
for the first time, and this was a new form of entertainment. 


The Families Who Wished To Leave 


23 (14.3%) of the 161 families interviewed wished to leave Swin- 
don. An analysis of what these families disliked about living in 
Swindon is given in Table 8. 

The reasons for wishing to leave were often intangible and in- 
definite. For many the psychological strain of settling in a new en- 
vironment was increased by the unfamiliarity of the open, suburban 
character of the estates in which they now lived. The anonymity of 
city life had given place to the more personal, intimate life of a 
comparatively small town. This is in contrast to the findings of 
Young and Willmott’s study of ‘Greenleigh’. There, the families 
‘frequently complained of the unfriendliness of the place, which 
they found all the more mysterious because it was so different from 
Bethnal Green’ (p. 121). Whereas the Greenleigh families reported 
that their neighbours ‘pass you with a side-glance as though they 
don’t know you’, the dissatisfied group of Swindon families com- 
plained of the difficulty of securing sufficient privacy: the neighbours 
were not aloof; on the contrary they were too ‘nosy’. To some extent 
this may be a reflection of the differences between Metropolitan and 
provincial life. But it seems more likely that the new families in 
Swindon were drawn together by their feeling that the ‘real’ 
Swindonians were hostile towards them. It is difficult to obtain a 
clear picture here: the new families complained that the Swindonians 
were unfriendly, but they in turn were ungracious to the Swindon 
people. The very obvious difference between the accents of the 
Londoners and Swindonians led to furtive glances and sometimes 
indiscreet (often overheard) comments. Both groups think that the 
others ‘talk funny’. The Londoners are quick to complain and the 
Swindonians just as quick to take offence. Unfamiliarity can quickly 
lead to hostility and remarks which would be the source of amuse- 
ment in an area where there was less rapid change are interpreted 
as an intended attack. Nowhere is this more clearly seen than on the 
Swindon buses. These were the object of considerable criticism by 
the new families who thought them old-fashioned and ‘tinny’. A 
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The Swindon Social Survey 


TABLE 8. 


Analysis of Families Who Intend to Move from Swindon 
Total No. Families 
of families intending to 
move 


No. % 


RENT CONSIDERED : 


Reasonable aks ee cos om 
Unreasonable we ae sa iad 14 


CHANGED JOB SINCE MOVE : 


Yes 
No 


SEPARATION FROM RELATIVES A HARDSHIP : 


Yes 
No 


LOCATION OF RELATIVES 


In Swindon only ... 

In previous town only... 

In both Swindon and pean town 
No relatives alive . ‘ 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN PREVIOUS TOWN 
Lifetime ; 
Over 10 years 
6 — I0 years 
Less than 6 years 


WEEKLY H.P. COMMITMENTS 


Over £2 ; 
21/- to £2 ... 
Less than 21/- 
Nil 


No answer ... 


FAMILY INCOME 


Under £7 (incl. one een 
£7 —under fro... 

£10 — under £12... 

£12 — under £14... 

£14— under £18... 

£18 or over 


DATE MOVED TO SWINDON 


1954-1955 ... 

1956-1957 ... 

1958 

1959 

REASON FOR MOVE TO SWINDON 

Housing... 

Employment 

To get out of London 
Miscellaneous 





j. B. Cullingworth 
comment (given in true Cockney style) that ‘it’s about time you 
scrapped this lot’ did not endear the new families to the Swindonians, 

Both groups are, of course, in a position of uncertainty. The 
Swindonians, though certainly not unfriendly, are naturally appre. 
hensive about ‘what is going to happen to their town’. The new 
families are naturally apprehensive about the reception these ‘country 
folk’ are going to give them. As a result sincere advances of friend- 
ship are sometimes misinterpreted. Unimportant and _ isolated 
‘incidents’ assume large proportions. For the migrants the strain of 
change is made more difficult by the comparatively intimate life of 
Swindon, by the lower rates of pay, by the higher prices, by the 
poorer bus services, by the comparative lack of amenities, and by the 
lack of a visible surfeit of jobs. 

This is by no means the whole picture. For the families who are 
settled these misunderstandings are accepted as ‘teething troubles’ 
which will gradually disappear. The kindness of neighbours and the 
provincial way of life is welcomed as an aid to settling in. But for 
those who are not settled and who are convinced that ‘they ought 
to get back’, every minor upset is regarded as further proof that 
‘Swindon is not the place for us’. 

It is against such a background that the analysis of the families 
who wish to leave must be viewed. Furthermore, the 23 families 
in this group quite obviously varied greatly in the intensity of their 
feelings: only eleven were adamant about leaving. 

It is apparent that there is no single factor which is responsible 
for the desire to move. The families themselves found it difficult 
to be specific: ‘we just can’t settle here’; ‘well, you know, what with 
jobs and prices and such we’d rather be back in London’. A rather 
higher proportion of those wishing to move thought that rents were 
unreasonably high, had changed their jobs since moving to 
Swindon and had low incomes. A half of these had come to Swindon 
within the eighteen months prior to the date of the survey. In the 
Worsley Report it was noted that after the first six months ‘the next 
year or so is the worst’, and it was suggested that families who sur- 
vive this ‘period of disillusionment’ become settled and have no urge 
to return. A similar, though less clear, picture emerged in Swindon 
and it may be that a proportion of these families have now settled 
down. Nevertheless, the desire to return should not be under-rated. 
In any case it would be too much to expect all families who move 
the eighty miles to Swindon to settle down. 
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The Swindon Social Survey 
Conclusions 

The similarities between Swindon and Worsley are more striking 
than the differences. In both towns the migrant families have 
experienced very considerable changes in their way of life. Generalis- 
ing, it can be said that the intimate social life of a working-class area 
has given way to the more reserved home-centred life of the typical 
middle-class suburb. For the majority of families this change has 
been welcomed. The new house in clean and healthy surroundings 
has provided an impetus to achieve what is regarded as a better and 
higher standard of living. The house is now the centre of social life. 
This, of course, is not surprising. Families do not move to Swindon 
or Worsley because they want to live there: most of them move 
solely in order to obtain (to quote one family) ‘a house which can be 
a home’. The possession of a house is generally more than sufficient 
to compensate for separation from relatives and the allegedly 
inadequate amenities in the area. 

The strains and stresses to which the move gives rise should not, 
however, be under-rated. It takes time to settle down in a different 
social environment, particularly when one’s friends and relatives are 
eighty miles away. This, of course, is one of the differences between 
Swindon and Worsley. From Worsley it is only eight miles to 
Salford: there is the comfort of knowing that friends and relatives 
are nearby—even if they are seen less frequently. Arrangements can 
be made if a family crisis arises. In Swindon this is not possible. For 
those families who had elderly parents living alone in London this 
was a matter for anxiety. 

Another striking difference lay in the employment situation. . On 
the Worsley estates over 70% of the chief wage earners travelled 
to work in the central areas of the Manchester Conurbation. Their 
jobs were secure (and there were plenty of alternative opportunities) 
but the journey to work stood out as the major shortcoming of the 
scheme. In Swindon there is no journey to work problem, but there 
is a widespread (if somewhat intangible) fear of the future. It may 
be that this is the manifestation of a feeling of uncertainty which 
follows from the very real break with a familiar environment and 
way of life. Certainly the complaints about lack of amenities and 
services which were so readily made in Swindon had no recognisable 
counterpart in Worsley—yet, on any objective assessment Swindon 
had far more to offer than Worsley. On the other hand, Worsley 
was close to the familiar areas of Salford and Manchester. 
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In conclusion it should be stressed that both the Swindon and 
the Worsley Surveys were undertaken when development had reached 
only the half-way mark. It is to be hoped that further studies can 
be made when the schemes are complete. 


University of Durham. 


1 See, e.g. M. Young and P. Willmott: Family and Kinship in East 
London, Routledge 1957; J. N. Jackson: ‘Dispersal—Success or Failure?’, 
Journal of the Town Planning Institute, Vol. XLV, No. 2, January 1959. 
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PARENTS’ EXPECTATIONS OF THE JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 


F. Musgrove 





Purpose and Scope of the Survey 


n May and June 1960 a survey was made of attitudes to and 
expectations of the school among parents of children in the last 
two years of two junior schools in a Midland City. Children of 

this age (10 and 11 years) were chosen on the assumption that 
parental interest and curiosity would be at their height, and views on 
education most fully developed, in this period immediately preceding 
secondary selection. 

One junior school (A) is situated on a large municipal housing 
estate of subsidised houses; the children in the top two years num- 
bered 310. The school has a ‘progressive’ headmaster; teaching and 
school organisation are informal and there is no excessive concen- 
tration on the ‘three R’s’. The other junior school is smaller and 
there were 104 children in the last two years. It serves an expensive 
residential area of owner-occupied houses. It is a Church of England 
school favoured by well-to-do Anglican parents of the district. It is 
far more formal in its teaching and organisation, and places more 
emphasis on the ‘three R’s’, than school A. 

The two schools were chosen because of the marked social contrast 
in the areas they serve. 

A random sample of one in four names was taken from the school 
registers with a view to interviewing the parents of these children. 
The homes of 26 children in school B were approached and inter- 
views were carried out in 22; the homes of 62 children in school A 
were approached and interviews were carried out in 50. 

An important feature of the survey was the separate interviewing 
of husbands and wives. On the estate (Area A) 42 couples were 
interviewed, five wives whose husbands were either unavailable or 
refused interview; and three husbands whose wives were either un- 
available or refused interview. Thus one or both parents of 50 
children (22 boys and 28 girls) were interviewed—47 mothers and 45 
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fathers, a total of 92 parents. In the middle-class district (Area B) 
18 couples were interviewed and, in addition, four wives whose 
husbands were not available. Thus one or both parents of 22 children 
(14 boys and 8 girls) were interviewed: 18 fathers and 22 mothers, a 
total of 40 parents. Altogether 132 parents in the two areas were 
interviewed, representing 72 children (36 boys and 36 girls). 

The parents in Area A were predominantly working class: 47 of the 
50 children came from homes where the head of household was in 
the Registrar-General’s Occupational Classes III-V. In Area B the 
parents were predominantly white-collar, professional middle class: 
19 of the 22 children were from households where the head was in 
Occupational Classes I and II. The following table gives the percen- 
tage distribution of occupational classes in the two groups, in the 
City (1951 Census Report) and in the country. The overlap between 
the two groups within the city is very small. 


I II Ill IV V 
England & Wales... 3.3 15.0 §2.7 16.2 12.8 
City Le ae 2.2 13.5 61.1 12.6 10.6 
Area A “ee nil 6.0 66.0 20.0 8.0 
Area B cx ate 72.7 13.6 nil nil 


Parents in Area A were on average younger than parents in 
Area B: 


Area A Area B 
Fathers joe on 39 years (n=45) 44.5 years (n=18) 
Mothers ca ee 37 years (n=47) 39 years (n=22) 


The average size of family was larger in Area A than in Area B: 
3.2 and 2.5 children respectively. 


The author was assisted in the interviewing by 14 local teachers 
who were known to him for their interest in problems of educational 
sociology and who had, in a number of cases, previous interviewing 
experience and training in field work. The team worked throughout 
under the direction of the author who designed and directed the 
project. Six families were randomly allocated to each member of 
the team. Preliminary meetings were held to discuss the content of 
the interviewing schedule, to clear up any possible ambiguities in the 
wording and purpose of each item, and to standardize procedure at 
the interviews and in the recording of interviewees’ responses. All 
members of the team were clear that they should record as fully as 
possible all answers that were given and any additional information or 
opinion that was volunteered: that although some questions might 
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Parents’ Expectations of the Funior School 


simply be answered ‘yes’ or ‘no’ or ‘don’t know’, any elaboration, 
qualifying comment or reasons given should also be noted. All inter- 
viewers were to emphasize to the parents that the interviews were 
unofficial and that answers were not only entirely confidential but 
anonymous. A copy of the schedule used in the interviews (excluding 
‘classificatory questions’ regarding age, number of children, occupa- 
tion, etc.) will be found in Appendix A. 

The interviews provided evidence of parents’ expectations on three 
scores: (a) relating to children’s behaviour, (b) relating to academic 
and scholastic training, and (c) relating to the curriculum. 


Parents’ Expectations of the School in the Sphere of Behaviour 
Training 

Emphasis on the Responsibility of School or Home 

Parents were asked whether they expected the school to guide 
their child’s behaviour as well as teach ‘school subjects’, and those 
who answered ‘Yes’ were asked to state what kinds of behaviour 
they expected the school to encourage. Interviewers were asked to 
make a full recording of elaborations and qualifications to answers 
to the first part of the question (5a) so that responses could be 
classified and placed on a five-point scale ranging from strong em- 
phasis on the home’s responsibility at one extreme to strong emphasis 
on the school’s at the other. The following are the five groups into 
which all answers were sorted: 

1. Answers which gave the school an emphatic responsibility for 
children’s behaviour, e.g., ‘Certainly the school should teach 
children how to behave—that’s what school’s for’; ‘Definitely 
yes—it’s the school’s job to teach manners, etc.’ 

2. Answers which emphasized the school’s importance but also 
mentioned the need for parental assistance, e.g., “The school 
is responsible for behaviour to a great extent, but not entirely’ 
and “The school has a big responsibility, as well as the parents.’ 

3. Answers which stressed the equal partnership between home 
and school, e.g., ‘Fifty-fifty partnership’; ‘Home and school 
should share the responsibility equally’; ‘Home and school 
complementary’ and ‘School’s job in school hours, parents’ job 
otherwise’. 

4. Answers which emphasized the home’s responsibility but also 
mentioned the need for some support from the school, e.g., ‘It’s 
mainly the parents’ responsibility but the school should help’ 
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and, “To some extent—but this is mainly the responsibility of 
the home and parents’. 

5. Answers which placed the responsibility for behaviour em. 
phatically on the parents (requiring of the school no more than 
that it should not undermine parental influence), e.g., ‘It js 
definitely the parents’ job to guide behaviour’; ‘Definitely no; 
the school can’t do everything and should stick to its job, which 
is teaching “subjects” ’; and “Teachers should teach—behaviour 
is the parents’ responsibility’. 

The two areas were sharply distinguished in their answers: in 

Area A, 27.7 per cent. gave answers which fell into categories 3, 4 
or 5, whereas 57.5 per cent. in Area B did so: 


Category I 2 3 4 5 
(Emphatically (50-50 (Emphatically 
School) Partners) Home) 





% (n) % (n) %  (n) % (nm) % (n) 
Area A (n=92) 68.5 (63) 9.8 (9) 1. (1) 4.3 (4) 16.3 (15) 
Area B (n=40) 35.0 (14) 7:5 (3) 17:5 @) 15.0 (6) 25.0 (10) 


There was no tendency for parents in either area who stressed 
the home’s responsibility for behaviour to have fewer children than 
the average: in Area A, 20 parents stressed the home’s responsibility 
as against the school’s and their average number of children was 
3.1, while the average for the area was 3.2; in Area B, 23 .parents 
stressed the home and their average number of children was 2.5, the 
same as for all the families in the area. 

There was no tendency for working wives in either area to stress 
the school’s responsibility more than non-working wives. In Area A, 
75 per cent. of the mothers were in full-time or part-time work, in 
Area B, 14 per cent. were at work. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
mothers in Area A who were not at work (4 out of 12) stressed 
the home’s responsibility (categories 3, 4 or 5), but so did 22.8 per 
cent. (8 out of 35) of mothers who went out to work. In Area B, all 
three working mothers stressed the responsibility of the home as 
against the school, and 58 per cent. (11 out of 19) of the non-working 
mothers.’ 

The difference in expectations between the two areas reflects their 
different social class composition. When the same social levels in 
the two areas are compared the differences disappear. In order to 
obtain social groups large enough for comparison, Occupational 
Classes I and II are combined to form the ‘Middle Class’ and 
Occupational Classes III, IV and V to form the ‘Working Class’. In 
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Parents’ Expectations of the Funior School 


Area A, three out of five middle-class parents placed emphasis on the 
home, in Area B, 22 out of 34. There was no significant difference 
between the two areas within the middle class. On the estate, 17 
working-class parents emphasized the home and 70 emphasized the 
school; in the contrasted area one working-class parent emphasized 
the home and five the school. There was no significant difference 
between the two areas within the working class.* On the other hand, 
there was a highly significant difference between the two areas when 
social class was not held constant. On the estate, 20 parents em- 
phasized the home and 72 the school, in Area B, 23 emphasized the 
home and 17 the school.‘ 

Although in working-class Area A a far higher proportion of 
parents than in middle-class Area B emphasized the school’s respon- 
sibility for behaviour-training, a far higher proportion claimed 
explicitly to direct or influence their children’s behaviour in three 
main directions: towards their teachers, towards their friends, and in 
their choice of friends and associates: 


AREA A AREA B 
(No) % (No.) % 
Claiming to advise helpful and co- 
operative attitude to teachers (79) 858 (20) 50 
Claiming to advise on behaviour 
towards other children - (76) 86.2 (26) 65 
Claiming to advise on choice of 
friends _ . a (33) 36.0 (7) +«+318 


Claims to give explicit direction and guidance on behaviour were 
significantly greater in working-class Area A than in middle-class 
Area B: in the former Area 188 claims (out of a possible 276) were 
made on three criteria; in the latter only 53 (out of a possible 120). 
The difference between the areas is significant at the 0.001 level.* 

The reasons for this marked difference between the areas was 
apparent in the answers given by the respondents: parents in the 
middle-class area were sufficiently confident of their children’s be- 
haviour that they felt no need to instruct them on their relationship 
with teachers and friends, and they felt sufficient confidence in the 
social composition of the school and the locality that they saw no 
need to guide their children in the choice of friends. This was clear 
from many of the answers given to questions 7a and 7c. The inter- 
viewees were not asked why they did or did not advise their children 
about whom to play with or whom to avoid: the question could be 
answered simply ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, yet one-third of the parents who said 
that they did not tell their children how to behave with other children 
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volunteered the explanation that this was ‘unnecessary’ and a similar 
proportion of those who said they never told their children not to 
play with certain other children elaborated their answer by saying 
there was no need to do so in this school and/or district: ‘No: the 
children at this school are nice children’ and ‘No: it is unnecessary 
around here’. The marked difference, then, between directing and 
non-directing parents is a function of area and not of social class, 
The greater tendency among parents of Area A to direct behaviour 
reflects their lack of confidence in the social contacts available to 
their children. 


Behaviour which the School should encourage 


The greater emphasis in working-class Area A on the school’s 
responsibility for behaviour-training does not necessarily reflect a 
lack of concern for parental duties: the school is often given the 
job of directing behaviour because, it is felt, only the school can do 
this effectively. The reason often volunteered for assigning so much 
responsibility to the school was that the children would ‘take more 
notice of teachers’ than of parents. 

The anxiety over children’s disobedience towards parents is reflec- 


ted in answers to the question: ‘What kinds of behaviour do you expect | 
the school to encourage in your child?’ Parents who expected the | 


school to guide behaviour were asked to particularize. Out of the 
77 parents in Area A who gave such particulars of the attitudes, 
virtues, and qualities of personality which they wished the school to 
develop, 70 per cent. showed a concern for various forms of unruly 
or anti-social behaviour. Fifty-two per cent. specified training in 
obedience, respect for elders, or ‘not to be cheeky’, and a further 
18 per cent. stated honesty, ‘steadiness’, truthfulness, ‘respectability’, 
or ‘curbing of bad language’. (A further 20 per cent. expected the 
school to teach ‘manners’ which also appears to mean very largely, 
if not exclusively, respect for elders and acceptance of adult 
authority.) Training in cleanliness was mentioned by five of the 77 
parents. More ‘secondary’ virtues were less frequently stated as 
requiring attention and encouragement at school: ‘lady-like behaviour’ 
was mentioned once, as were ‘tolerance’, ‘the standards of society’, 
and ‘eloquent speech’. 

In Area B there was not so much stress on training in obedience 
and respect for elders, probably because such training was unneces- 


sary. Thirty parents detailed types of behaviour which they wished | 
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Parents’ Expectations of the Funior School 
the school to foster. The following were mentioned in Area B but 
not by parents in Area A: fair play (4), punctuality (3), self-con- 
fidence (2), sociability (1), diligence (1), tidiness (1), etiquette (1), 
‘virtues of a good citizen’ (1), and ‘character’ (1). The following 
which had been mentioned in Area A were also mentioned in Area B: 
good manners (7), obedience and/or ‘respect’ (4), politeness (1), 
cleanliness (1), tolerance (1), and ‘gentlemanly behaviour’ (1). 


Parents’ Advice on How to Behave with Other Children and 
on Whom to Avoid as Playmates 


Seventy-six parents (82 per cent.) in Area A claimed that they 
advised their children on how they should behave towards their 
friends, and 26 parents (65 per cent.) in the middle-class district. 
Parents in both areas told their sons not to fight and not to bully, to 
show self-restraint and not to be provoked into quarrelling. In Area 
B, however, parents were concerned that their children should be 
more sociable, in Area A that they should be less. Middle-class 
parents were urging their 10-year-old boys and girls to ‘Try to fit 
in’ and to ‘Mix with the crowd’. One father had visited his son’s head- 
master to discuss how they might ‘draw him out of his reticence’. 
No working-class parent had any such concern: on the contrary, 
they were concerned that their boys should ‘keep out of gangs’ and 
that their girls should ‘keep away from strangers’ and not ‘stray 
away. Working-class parents urged some of the less gregarious 
virtues (‘Don’t ape others’ and ‘Make your own decisions’), but no 
middle-class parent did so. Such advice clearly reflected the disquiet 
of working-class parents at the gregariousness of their children and 
their association in play-groups beyond effective parental control. 

Few middle-class parents (18 per cent.) felt the need to advise 
their children about playmates to avoid: those who gave advice mostly 
did so in general terms (‘Don’t play with ill-mannered and badly 
behaved children’); one father advised his daughter not to play with 
children who spoke badly, three fathers advised their sons to avoid 
‘toughs’ and bullies. 

Thirty-six per cent. of parents in Area A (17 mothers and 16 
fathers) warned their children specifically against children who steal 
(or who are on probation or in trouble with the police) (7), who are 
cheeky (5), bullies (3), older than themselves (3), dirty (2), destruc- 
tive (2), or ‘grammar-school snobs’ (1). Ten gave more general advice 
to keep clear of ‘trouble-makers’. 
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Parents’ Expectations regarding Scholastic Training 

There was a social class difference in the preference expressed for 
a grammar school education similar in magnitude to that found in 
earlier inquiries in this field. 54.3 per cent. of the parents in 
working-class Area A preferred the grammar school for their 
children, 90 per cent. in Area B. The details are given in the follow. 
ing table: 








AREA A AREA B 
Preferred School (No.) % (No.) % 
Grammar... ... (50) 54.3 (36) 90.0 
Modern eee the (16) 17.4 (2) 5.0 
‘Tecumical ... ... nil nil (1) 2.5 
E.S.N. Sa call nil nil (1) 2.5 
Comprehensive... (1) II nil nil 
No preference/ 
don’t know -_ (25) 27.2 nil nil 


In the middle-class area mothers and fathers were equally am- 
bitious for their children, and for their daughters as much as their 
sons: they preferred a grammar-school education for their children 
regardless of sex. It has been suggested in some inquiries that in 











working-class areas this is not the case, that parents and particularly 


fathers are more ambitious for their sons than for their daughters.’ 
The present inquiry does not support this view. There was no signifi- 
cant tendency for either boys or girls to be favoured by their parents: 
50 grammar-school preferences were expressed by parents, 18 
directed to 22 boys and 32 to 28 girls. This difference is not statis- 
tically significant. There was no difference in the ambitions of 
mothers and fathers: 29 out of 47 mothers stated a preference for 
the grammar school, 21 out of 45 fathers. Fathers did not favour 
boys: their grammar-school preferences were directed to 12 out of 
28 girls and to 9 out of 22 boys. There appeared to be a trend for 
working-class mothers to be more ambitious for their daughters than 
for their sons: 9 of their grammar-school choices went to boys, 20 to 
girls, 10 of their non-grammar school choices to boys and 8 to girls. 
This difference falls short of significance at the 0.05 level.’° 

There was a similar degree of realism in both areas in stating a 
preference for the grammar school. Every parent was asked whether 
they considered their child to be doing well, fair or badly in his or 
her school work: those who said ‘Well’ and had previously stated a 
preference for the grammar school were considered to be realistic. 
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Parents’ Expectations of the Funior School 


On this criterion 18.4 per cent. were unrealistic in Area A and 12.5 
per cent. in middle-class Area B. 




















for There was a marked difference between the two areas in the 
a realism of their preferences for the secondary modern school. Lack 
= of realism in this connection was regarded as a choice for the modern 
fit — school whilst rating the child’s school work very good. 24 per cent. 
- of Area A were unrealistic in this sense in their choice of the modern 
school, but only 5 per cent. in Area B. 
Parents of the two areas differed sharply in their stated reasons 
? for choosing the grammar school. In working-class Area A far greater 
— stress was given to ‘prospects’ and ‘getting on in life’, in Area B to 
‘an education appropriate to the child’s interests and abilities’. 
Reasons given in both areas for choosing the grammar school can 
be placed in four categories: I, Future Prospects; II, Suited to 
Abilities/Interests/Aptitudes; III, Better Education; IV, Social 
Reasons. In Area A 48 reasons were given for grammar-school 
- preference, 40 in Area B. They are classified as follows: 
ir 
1) AREA A AREA B 
, I (No.) (26) (11) 
y || Future % 541 27.5 
1 | Prospects e.g. ‘Better jobs’ ‘Better prospects’ 
= ‘Better chances ‘Needed for professional 
r El in life’ career’ 
a ee (No) (6) as) 
g Suited to % 12.5 
Abilities e.g. ‘Child clever enough’ Shia capable of it’ 
. ew ‘Child that way inclined’ 
f © ‘Would suit the child’ 
‘ III (No.) (12) (9) 
, Better > 2 22.5 
Education e.g. ‘Better teaching’ ‘Better qualified teach- 
‘Moulds character’ ers. 
‘Gives confidence’ ‘Better discipline’ 
‘Specialist training’ ‘Wider curriculum’ 
a ‘Better discipline’ 
a ‘Gives self-assurance’ 
‘More interesting 
: studies’ 
IV (4) (5) 
Social % 84 12.5 
| Reasons e.g. ‘High social tone of Higher social standing’ 
| companions’ —— has always been 








> 


‘Get away from Estate 
‘Better social standing’ 
‘Better children there’ 
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The working-class area was far more ‘permissive’ in its attitude 
than the middle-class area: 27 per cent. of the parents expressed no 
preference for a particular type of secondary school, merely saying: 
‘Wherever the child will be happy’, ‘Whatever he/she wants’, or 
even: ‘The child to choose’."* 

Twice as many fathers (16) as mothers (8) showed such permissive- 
ness (or indifference). A striking difference between the attitudes of 
mothers and fathers was in other respects a feature of working-class 
Area A, but not of Area B. In Area B all the married couples agreed 
in their secondary-school preference, though husband and wife were 
interviewed separately; in Area A 28.6 per cent. of the couples were 
in disagreement: 3 fathers chose the grammar school when their 
wives chose the modern school or had no preference; but 9 mothers 
chose the grammar school for their children when their husbands 
chose the modern school or expressed no preference. 

There was a strong indication of the greater general interest and 
concern of working-class mothers, as compared with fathers, in the 
frequency of their visits to the school.'* When all parents of both 
areas were compared, there was a highly significant difference be- 
tween Area A and Area B: 47.7 per cent. (n= 44) in Area A claimed 
to have attended the last Parents’ Evening, 85 per cent. in Area B 
(n=34). This difference between the two areas is significant at the 
0.001 level.'* But in middle-class Area B there was no significant 
difference between husbands and wives (16 fathers attended, 18 
mothers); in Area A the difference was significant at the .oo1 level: 
13 fathers attended and 31 mothers."* 

Not only did parents in Area A visit the school less frequently than 
the parents in Area B, but they knew the name of the headmaster and 
of the class teacher less often."* In Area A 26.1 per cent. (n=24) 
parents did not know the headmaster’s name, and 35.8 per cent. 
(n= 33) did not know the class teacher’s name; in Area B no parent 
was ignorant of the headmaster’s name and two (5 per cent.) did not 
know the class teacher’s. The difference between the two areas was 
significant at the 0.001 level.** 


Parents’ Expectations of the Curriculum 


Parents were asked whether they thought ‘too little attention is 
being given to reading, writing and arithmetic in the education of 
your child’ and also whether they thought other subjects, apart from 
the ‘3 R’s’, were being neglected. There was no significant difference 
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Parents’ Expectations of the Funior School 
between the two areas in the amount of satisfaction-dissatisfaction 
expressed in their answers to these questions. In Area A 45.6 per 
cent. of the parents considered the 3 R’s and/or other subjects were 
neglected, in Area B 57.5 per cent.*’ 

A greater dissatisfaction with the teaching of the 3 R’s was 
expressed in middle-class Area B (50 per cent. of the parents), yet 
the school attended by their children is comparatively formal, placing 
great emphasis on the 3 R’s. In Area A, where the school is less 
formal and pre-occupied with the 3 R’s, only 31.5 per cent. of the 
parents thought that too little attention was being given to reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

In Area B 27.5 per cent. (n=11) thought that other subjects were 
either neglected or important but omitted. Five subjects were men- 
tioned, in all 20 times: they were all verbal-academic-literary in 
character. Geography was mentioned 8 times, history 6, ‘nature’ 
twice, ‘general knowledge’ twice, and a foreign language twice. 

In working-class Area A 18 parents (19.4 per cent.) thought other 
subjects were neglected. The great majority of subjects or activities 
mentioned were non-verbal, practical, physical. Swimming was 
mentioned 5 times, arts and crafts twice, First Aid once, cookery for 
boys once, physical education once, and sewing once. Verbal- 
academic skills were mentioned only three times: elocution, science 
and history. Eight parents also mentioned religion, whilst none did 
so in Area B. Whereas the mention of other subjects is probablv a 
comment on the interests of the parents rather than the condition of 
the schools,’* the fact that in Area B no mention was made of religion 
is probably a reflection of the religious emphasis which this Church 
of England school is known to have. 

In the middle-class area 41 per cent. of the children learned skills 
outside school hours for which their parents paid, whilst only 18 per 
cent. of the children in Area A received such paid tuition. In Area A 
5 children learned dancing, 3 music and one horse-riding; in Area B 
4 children learned swimming, 3 music, 2 dancing, 1 horse-riding and 
1 elocution. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Parents in the two areas were sharply distinguished in their expec- 
tations of the junior school. On the municipal housing estate parents 
tended to place more responsibility on the school for training the 


» child’s behaviour—in part, at least, because they felt that teachers 
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were more effective than themselves; in the well-to-do residentia] 


area parents placed more emphasis on the home. Working mothers | 
and mothers with large families did not place more emphasis on the | 


school than non-working mothers and mothers with small families, 

The difference in attitude towards the responsibilities of home and 
school in the two areas reflects their different social class composi- 
tion. But other differences between the two groups of parents must 
be interpreted as a function of locality rather than of social class, in 
particular the greater tendency on the estate for parents to give 
directions (however ineffectual) to their children regarding their 
choice of playmates and behaviour towards their teachers and friends, 
Parents in the well-to-do area felt sufficient confidence in the social 
composition of the school and of the locality to make such directions 
superfluous. 

Parents in Area A wanted the school to encourage more ‘basic’ 
behaviour such as cleanliness and obedience—and behaviour which 
would support rather than challenge adult authority; parents in Area 
B mentioned more ‘secondary’ virtues such as diligence and punc- 
tuality. Middle-class parents wanted their children to ‘mix’, working- 
class parents wanted theirs to be less gregarious. 

Parents on the estate were less ambitious for their children in terms 
of preferred type of secondary schooling, and those who expressed 
a preference for the grammar school tended to do so for different 
reasons from those advanced by the middle-class parents: the former 


stressed ‘prospects’, the latter the appropriateness of the education | 


ean 





to the interests and abilities of the child. Parents in both areas were | 


equally realistic in choosing the grammar school, but working-class 
parents were often unrealistic in their choice of the modern school 
for their children. 

In the working-class area parents visited the school and knew the 
headmaster’s and class teacher’s names far less often than in the 
contrasted area; and in the working-class area fathers had visited the 
school less often than mothers. There was, however, no conclusive 
evidence that working-class mothers were more ambitious for their 


t 


children’s education than their husbands. Married couples were in | 


agreement about their children’s secondary education less often than | 


in the middle-class district. 





Both groups of parents were equally satisfied or dissatisfied with 


the content and emphasis of the school curriculum, but whereas [ 


middle-class parents considered that academic-verbal-literary subjects [ 
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ial were neglected, parents on the estate tended to allege that practical- 
ts |) physical-applied subjects and activities were neglected. This was 
he §} probably a more accurate reflection of parental interests and pre- 
nd 













































occupations than of the condition of the schools concerned. 
University of Leicester. 


si- 

Ist 1 Two other recent inquiries have failed to establish expected harmful 
, influences of mothers’ going out to work. Elizabeth Frazer could find in her 
n inquiry in Aberdeen among over 400 secondary school children ‘no evidence 


ve to show that children of working mothers are handicapped in their secondary 

school work’ and even that ‘if there is any difference at all, it appears to be 
“ir very slightly in favour of the children whose mothers go out to work, 
ds, especially in the middle ranges of intelligence’ (Home Environment and the 
> School, 1959, pp. 66-7). Inquiries among over 5,000 pre-school children have 
ial failed to establish that children with mothers at work suffer from greater 
DS emotional instability than others: ‘So far, then, there is no reason to believe 
that the children of employed mothers are in any way at a disadvantage.’ 
(J. W. B. Douglas and J. M. Blomfield: Children Under Five, 1958, p. 126). 


2 Chi squared 0.09 (applying Yates’ correction) df 1. 

ch 3 Chi squared 0.14 (applying Yates’ correction) df 1. 

ea 4 Chi squared 14.5 (applying Yates’ correction) df p < 0.001. 
5 Chi squared 20 df I. 


| _* See J. E. Floud, A. H. Halsey and F. M. Martin: Social Class and 
ie | Educational Opportunity, 1956. 82 per cent of professional and business 
' parents in South West Hertfordshire (1952) and 87 per cent of parents in 
| Middlesborough (1953) desired a grammar-school education for their 





ns children ; 48 per cent of skilled and 43 per cent of unskilled workers desired 
ed ; the grammar school in Hertfordshire, and 53 per cent and 48 per cent in 
at Middlesborough (see Table 9, p. 82). 


7 eg. N. Dennis, F. Henriques and C. Slaughter: Coal is Our Life, 1956: 


it |) ‘Parents are much more interested in the educational progress of their sons 
on |) than of their daughters . . . (but) for the boy who does not gain entrance 
a | to the grammar school at the age of 11, this interest ceases . . .” (p. 239). 


’ Chi squared 2.49 p< 0.15. 
® Chi squared 2.09 p < 0.15. 
'° Chi squared 1.8 p < 0.2 (applying Yates’ correction). 


'! The permissiveness of parents in Area A as compared with Area B was 
he also apparent from their attitudes to school discipline and the rdéle of the 
he teacher. All parents were asked: ‘Do you think the teachers should “stand 
over” the children more and keep them at it?’ Although in Area B the 
he school is run on formal lines with intensive preparation for examinations, 
in | 5§ per cent of the parents answered ‘Yes’; in area A, where the school is 
ve much more informal, only 37 per cent said ‘Yes’. In Area B 27.5 per cent 
aif said ‘No’, in Area A 63 per cent. (17.5 per cent of the answers in B were 
too qualified and equivocal for classification.) 
Dennis, Henriques and Slaughter, op. cit. ‘In fact, the bringing up of 
aN |) children is the job of the mothers’ (p. 234). 
> ™ Chi squared 15.9 df 1. Cf. A. H. Halsey and L. Gardner: ‘Selection 
th ) for secondary education and achievement in four grammar schools’, British 
) journal of Sociology, Vol. IV, no. 1, 1953. 75.4 per cent of the middle- 
asf) class boys and 46.9 per cent of the lower working-class boys claimed that 
ts their parents had visited the school in the current session. 
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14 Chi squared 11.2 df 1 (applying Yates’ correction). 


15 The headmaster and the staff have made strenuous and systematic 
efforts to open up all possible lines of communication with parents. 

16 Chi squared 26.05 df I. 

17 Chi squared 1.5 df 1 Cf. Halsey and Gardner op. cit. No social class 
difference was found in the satisfaction-dissatisfaction of parents with 
grammar-school boys’ scholastic progress. 

18 Cf. E. W. Hughes: ‘Children’s choices in individual activities in the 
junior school’, British Fournal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XXV, Part 
I, 1955. Parents’ interests as seen by junior school - ge varied with 
social and occupational background and were reflected in the children’s 
choice of activities, Children in School A had mainly ‘white-collar’ parents, 
in School B children had parents engaged in manufacturing industry as 
craftsmen and tradesmen. “The predominant group of activities was often 
Art and Craft for both sexes. This was particularly true of the 
age groups in School A, the Art and Craft activities giving way to Lieu 
Pursuits in the older age groups. School B showed the reverse tendency 
for Art and Craft to increase in the older age-groups.’ 


APPENDIX A 
Interviewing Schedule 
(Excluding classificatory questions) 


What is the name of the Head Teacher of your child’s school? 
What is the name of your child’s Class Teacher? 


Did you go along to the last Parents’ Evening to meet your child’s 
teachers? 


(a) = kind of a secondary school do you wish your child to go 
on to 

(b) What are your reasons for this preference? 

(a) Do you expect the schooi to guide your child in his (or her) 
behaviour as well as teach him his school subjects? 

(b) If you do, what kinds of behaviour do you expect the school to 
encourage in your son? 

(c) What do you expect the school to encourage in your daughter? 
Do you ever tell your child to help the teacher, do as he or she is 
told, etc.? 

(a) Do you ever tell your child how to behave with other children? 
(b) If you do, what advice do you give? 

(c) Do you ever tell your child not to play with certain other children? 
(d) If you do, what kinds of children do you tell him (or her) to avoid? 
Do you think too little attention is being given to reading, writing 
and arithmetic in the education of your child 

(a) Apart from the ‘3 R’s’, which we - just dealt with, do you 
think some school Me Rn are neglected 

(b) (If the answer was Yes) What are ies neglected subjects? 
Do you think the teacher should ‘stand over’ the children more and 
‘keep them at it’? 

Do you pay for your child to be taught any skill or subject outside 
school ? 

In your opinion is your child doing very well at schoolwork, only fair, 
or badly? 
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A THEORY OF CORRUPTION 


Based on a Consideration of Corruption in the Public Services and 
Governments of British Colonies and ex-Colonies in West Africa. 


M. McMullan 





here is some corruption in all governments and in the public 
services of all countries. Some countries, however, suffer 
from a greater degree of corruption than others. Only very 
recently and in only a handful of countries has such corruption been 
so far reduced as to be practically negligible, that is to say so far 
reduced that it does not normally enter into a citizen’s relations with 
his government. In most countries throughout most of their known 
history such corruption has been an accepted feature of life. In 
extreme cases today it can be a major obstacle to economic develop- 
ment and a major cause of political instability. It deserves attention 
for its intrinsic interest as part of the ‘pathology’ of bureaucracy, 
for its practical importance for the political and economic develop- 
ment of the poorer nations of the world, and for the contribution that 
an analysis can make to sympathetic understanding of what may 
otherwise be a repulsive feature of some societies. In this paper I 
try to relate the corruption observed in the British Colonies and ex- 
colonies of West Africa to the social conditions and histories of those 
countries and to make some tentative generalisations from a com- 
parison of conditions there and in other parts of the world. 

I am not asserting that these West African territories are peculiarly 
given to corruption; there are many countries in the world where 
the governments are more corrupt and many more where they were 
equally corrupt in the recent past; the choice of these countries is 
dictated only by the accident of the writer’s own experience. 


The Effects of Corruption 
Understanding is desirable, but it is wrong to underrate the evil 
consequences of widespread corruption. People sympathetic to 
African and other nationalist movements are sometimes tempted to 
brush aside corruption as being a ‘passing phase’ of no real political 
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or social importance. Whether it is a ‘passing phase’ or not in West 
Africa I do not know, though I shall give reasons for thinking that 
it is at least not a phase that will pass quickly; but I am certain 
that it is of real political and social importance. Some of the evils 
which widespread corruption may be expected to bring are:— 

1. Injustice. This needs no explanation. 

2. Inefficiency. In countries where the general standard of tech- 
nology is low this is a serious matter. Railway accidents are caused 
by Station Masters corruptly agreeing to load logs that are too heavy 
for the wagons. Patients in hospitals may be denied treatment they 
require or bribe nurses to give them treatment they want (in West 
Africa usually injections), but which may be unsuitable for their 
condition. Corruption in making appointments may be relatively 
unimportant in a country where the general standard of competence 
is high, but in West Africa, where professional and technical compe- 
tence is still rare, corruption results in the appointment of unsuitable 
people and the waste and frustration of the right man. 

3. Mistrust of the government by the citizen. This is peculiarly 
serious where the government is anxious to carry out a programme 
of economic development for which the enthusiasm of the population 
needs to be enlisted. It also increases the difficulties of enforcing 
criminal, revenue, and other laws. 

4. Waste of public resources. Corruption in the government 
involves the ultimate transfer of public funds to the pockets of poli- 
ticians or officials. The businessman who has to bribe to get a 
government contract ultimately charges the bribe to public funds. 

5. Discouragement of enterprise, particularly foreign enterprise. 
Corruption adds an incalculable hazard to the normal thickets of 
bureaucratic procedure. The final bribe is never paid. Investors 
and entrepreneurs are dismayed and frustrated, and may find that the 
unofficial cost of starting an enterprise is too great for it to be 
profitable. 

6. Political instability. In a country where there is a great deal 
of corruption, political attacks on people in positions of power are 
easy to mount and easy to get popular support for. Much of the 
political history of some unfortunate countries could be told as the 
‘ins’ being accused, correctly, by the ‘outs’ of corruption; popular 
indignation at the corruption causing the replacement of the ‘ins’ by 
the ‘outs’, who in turn become corrupt and are attacked by a new 
group of ‘outs’. This process could be demonstrated in detail from 
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A Theory of Corruption 
the history of some local government bodies in West Africa during 
the past ten years. At the national level it can lead either to 
political chaos, or 

7. Repressive measures. It may be easier to deal with the accusa- 
tions of corruption than with the corruption itself. 

8. Restrictions on government policy. I recall a conversation 
with an American doctor who was an admirer of the British National 
Health Service. “No such service would at the moment be possible 
in my home State’, he said, naming the State, ‘the civil service is 
too inefficient and corrupt to be capable of running it’. A corrupt 
civil service and police force restricts the range of policies available 
to a government. 


Evidence 


There is one preliminary problem which must be faced but cannot 
be solved; the problem of evidence. Arguments and statements about 
corruption cannot be demonstrated by factual or statistical evidence 
of the type normally acceptable as a basis for political or sociological 
generalisation. There are plenty of reports, histories and trial 
records’ exemplifying corruption in different countries, but corrup- 
tion is not a subject which can be investigated openly by means of 
questionnaires and interviews. Even if it were, in principle, possible 
to quantify the phenomenon, there would be no practical possibility 
of doing so. The reader is asked to accept as a premise of the 
argument of this paper that there is more corruption in these West 
African countries than in, for instance, the United Kingdom. This 
isa view based on my own observations over a decade, broadly shared 
by other well placed observers and supported by public expressions 
of concern by indigenous political and religious leaders in West 
Africa.” But it cannot, nor can many of the other statements in this 
paper be proved in the ways in which statements about less dis- 
reputable aspects of society can be proved. Corruption still awaits 
its Kinsey report. This difficulty must be recognised but we cannot 
refuse to discuss important topics simply because the best type of 
evidence is not available. 


Definition 

I shall not attempt a comprehensive or legally precise definition 
of corruption,® and will content myself with the common under- 
standing that a public official is corrupt if he accepts money or 
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money’s worth for doing something that he is under a duty to do 
anyway, that he is under a duty not to do, or to exercise a legitimate 
discretion for improper reasons. Institutions have official aims, the 
human beings that work them have personal aims. The ideal relation 
between the individual and the institution is that the individual 
should be able to satisfy his personal aims in harmony with, and 
while forwarding, the official aims of the institution. It is nothing 
to the Home Office that the prison warder has six children to feed, 
but the prison warder is acting legitimately in working as a prison 
warder so that he can feed his six children with his salary. Should 
he find his salary insufficient, however, and take money from the 
prisoners for doing them favours, he will be described as corrupt. 
He will be using his position in the prison to forward his personal 
aims in a way which conflicts with the official aim of the institution. 
There is a conflict between the attitudes and aims of a corrupt official 
and those of the service, and an equally important divergence between 
the attitudes and aims of the member of the public who induces the 
corruption of the official, and the aims and attitudes of the society as 
a whole. These divergencies may be defined by reference to the laws 
and regulations in which the official aims and attitudes are set out. 


The Argument 

The corruption discussed here is, by definition, illegal. People 
break laws because they do not accept them, or because they have 
other interests or desires which they prefer or are impelled to follow. 
Some laws in a society find almost universal acceptance, other laws 
are broken by large numbers of people. Head-hunting, for instance, 
is illegal in New Guinea and in France, but the laws against it are 
more often broken in New Guinea than in France. Obviously the 
law against head-hunting in New Guinea is further from the popular 
attitude towards that activity in New Guinea than is the similar law 
in France from the popular attitude there. If there is greater corrup- 
tion in West Africa than in Denmark the popular attitude towards 
corruption in West Africa must be different from that in Denmark. 

Thus far is tautology. The problem is to identify the reasons 
for the popular attitude. The argument of this paper is that a high 
level of corruption is the result of a wide divergence between the 
attitudes, aims and methods of the government of a country and 
those of the society in which they operate, in particular of the pro- 
cedures and aims of the government which put particular groups of 
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A Theory of Corruption 
the population at a special disadvantage: that therefore the different 
levels of corruption in different countries depend on the extent to 
which government and society are homogeneous. 


Pre-Colonial Society 


The question of how far corruption can be said to have existed 
in pre-colonial times in West Africa, and how far present corruption 
is the result of the persistence of attitudes from that time, is an 
extremely difficult one. To discuss it adequately would require far 
greater knowledge of those societies than I can pretend to, and a great 
deal of space if due regard was to be had to the variety of social 
and political structures which existed. I shall, therefore, make only 
three points about pre-colonial society: points which are possibly 
obvious, but which are too important to be taken for granted. 

1. Pre-colonial West African societies were familiar with conflicts 
between personal aims and official or social aims, hence their laws 
and customs and the punishments and other sanctions by which 
they were enforced, but although men wielded political power, judged 
causes, led armies, and collected taxes, their functions were less pre- 
cisely defined in relation to those activities than they are in the 
bureaucratic governments of colonial and post-colonial times. The 
judicial functions of a chief were not sharply distinguished from his 
familial function as arbitrator and peacemaker, or his political func- 
tion as a leader concerned with the manipulation of power, so that 
impropriety in the exercise of his judicial function, such as 
favouritism, could less easily be attributed to him as corruption than 
in the case of a modern magistrate whose sole function is to judge. 
To say this is to come near to saying that, as there was no public 
service in pre-colonial West Africa, there could be no corruption of 
it, but this is not quite accurate. In fact, examples could be given of 
behaviour clearly recognisable as corrupt (and recognised as such in 
the pre-colonial society) from the histories and legends of the peoples 
concerned. Such examples might be expected to be most common 
among the larger and more articulated political systems such as those 
of Northern Nigeria*, which had evolved many bureaucratic features 
long before the advent of the colonial bureaucracy. 

2. A man may, of course, be bribed with a horse, a woman, or 
a gun as effectively as with a roll of notes, but the possibilities and 
utility of bribery obviously increases with the growth of a money 
economy. In pre-colonial West Africa, money played a relatively 
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minor part, though its importance varied from place to place. To 
take an extreme instance: in an area where the people lived at sub- 
sistence level and, as would be likely, had a political structure almost 
without full-time professionals, there would be neither the need for, 
nor the means of, bribery. Even more important perhaps, is the 
availability of the sort of goods and opportunities on which to spend 
money, that makes money of greater value than any other single 
commodity. This is relevant to the claim that the Communist 
Government of China has greatly reduced corruption in that country, 
once notorious for it. Obviously, corruption must lose much of its 
attraction if there is little on which to spend the proceeds, and the 
acquisition of wealth is in itself (quite apart from the question of 
punishment for law-breaking) looked on with disfavour. Only in a 
money economy and a society which allows a good deal of freedom 
to individuals in disposing of their property, loosely speaking a 
capitalist economy, will the types of corruption we are dealing with 
be widespread. 

3. In considering the relationship between corruption and tradi- 
tional society in West Africa, observers often isolate the customary 
exchanges of gifts as the element in traditional life which has led to 
the growth of corruption in modern times. While not denying the 
relevance of customary gift exchange to bribery, the facility with 
which a bribe may be disguised as a customary gift, and, indeed, the 
genuine ambiguity of customary gifts in some traditional contexts, 
it is, in my opinion, wrong to isolate one feature of traditional life in 
this way. There were and are many features of the traditional way 
of life which, in the context of colonial and post-colonial society, 
contribute to the prevalence of corruption. My argument is that it 
is this clash of old customs, attitudes, etc., with the new forms of 
government that gives rise to corruption. The customary gifts are 
just one example. Other examples are easily found; the extended 
family system which leads to the overburdening of an official with 
family responsibilities so that his pay is insufficient, his family and 
tribal loyalties which obscure his devotion to the national community, 
the absence of an established class system which makes it hard for 
the official to cultivate the aloofness which perhaps must, for most 
people, be the accompaniment of official integrity. 


Corruption in Colonial and Post-Colonial Times 


In modern times my thesis concerns the disharmony between the 
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A Theory of Corruption 
government and the traditional society on which it is imposed and 
which it seeks to change. Specifically, of course, this modern govern- 
ment was in West Africa the colonial bureaucratic government. It 
was alien to West Africa in obvious ways: it was controlled from a 
distant land, and the controllers were subject to pressures and had 
aims often quite unrelated to the situation in West Africa; its key 
men were foreigners, often with little understanding of West African 
society, usually with no understanding of the indigenous languages, 
while its junior officials recruited from the indigenous peoples 
struggled to find a balance between their alien masters and the 
demands of their own people. The disharmonies were innumerable, 
and I shall consider only two of the most important; the first typical 
of an economically underdeveloped country, second of a type 
found universally but which can be seen particularly clearly in West 
Africa. Before dealing with these, however, there is one important 
general topic. 


The Climate of Corruption 


Some years ago, I was escorting an African judge from the court 
in which he had just sentenced a murderer to death, to his car. The 
large crowd which had assembled to hear the case lined the path, 
cheering and dancing to express their pleasure at the verdict. One 
phrase was shouted over and over again, and was eventually taken 
up by the whole crowd and chanted in chorus. The judge asked me 
if I understood what it meant, and I said that I could catch the first 
words, ‘You’re a good judge . . . ’ but could not understand the rest. 
‘What they are shouting’, said the judge, ‘is “You’re a good judge, 
we thought you had been bribed, but you haven’t”’. With that he 
got into his car and was driven away. 

No one there was surprised. A wryness of tone was the judge’s 
only comment on the compliment that he was being offered. No 
one in the crowd saw any reason to disguise the implication that 
there would have been nothing surprising if the judge had been 
bribed. We were all living in a country where corruption was a very 
normal part of the scene and the assumption of corruption was part 
of everyone’s equipment for his daily business. 

Such a climate of corruption is in itself an important factor. There 
is a continuous interaction between the willingness of people to pay 
bribes and the willingness of officials to receive them. People nor- 
mally behave in the way that the people they live with behave. In a 
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society with a high level of corruption, hardly any citizen can carry 
out his business, avoid trouble with the government, and generally 
get through life comfortably, without acquiescing to some extent at 
least in the prevailing corruption. There are net a few such societies 
in the world, and persons from more fortunate countries must, when 
visiting them or doing business with them, conform (or at least 
acquiesce), unless they prefer empty gestures which will inconveni- 
ence themselves to no useful purpose. At the other extreme, in an 
ideally uncorrupt society, the single corrupt man would offer to give 
or receive bribes in vain. 


Divergencies Between Government and Society 


The two examples of divergence between governments and West 
African society in Colonial and post-colonial times which I shall 
discuss are: — 

(a) that between a literate government and an illiterate society, and 

(b) that arising from laws in conflict with popular attitudes. 


(a) Literate Government in an Illiterate Society 


Colonial rule in West Africa was and is the rule of an illiterate 
society by a literate government. The government operates in accord- 
ance with and by means of written rules and regulations. No one 
who cannot read and write can hope to occupy effectively any posi- 
tion in the public service. Entry into even the lowest grades is only 
for those who can read and write. Not only is reading and writing 
essential, but reading and writing in English, a foreign tongue. The 
majority of the population is illiterate and has little or no under- 
standing of English. (Literacy and understanding English, are in 
these countries, almost synonymous). Friction between the literate 
public servant and the illiterate population is inevitable, and is, of 
course, greatest at the base of the public service pyramid, where 
functionaries and contacts with the public are most numerous, and 
it is at this level that the greatest volume of corruption occurs (the 
amount of damage done and money involved may well be greater 
at higher levels). Between the public and the functionaries with 
whom they most often deal, there is a constant flow of presents and 
bribes, given willingly or unwillingly, pressed on the official or 
extorted from the public. 

Many examples of this process could be given (and it should 
be borne in mind that the public service in economically under- 
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A Theory of Corruption 
developed and colonial territories is of infinitely greater importance 
as the main channel of social initiative and the main route 
of personal advancement than it is in countries like Britain), 
but as an example of literate government operating in an illiterate 
society and how it differs from the same situation in an almost 
wholly literate society like our own, consider the confrontation of a 
police constable and a farmer. The farmer is barefoot, and the 
policeman is wearing a pair of large, shiny boots, and this difference 
may stand as a symbol of their relative ability to protect themselves 
in modern West Africa. The police constable is literate, he has learnt 
(at some pain perhaps) not only to adapt himself to a specific set of 
rules and regulations, but to wield them against others; he is an 
authority on the law, at least at his own level; he can arrest the 
farmer, or report him, and he has, again at his own level, innumerable 
official and semi-official contacts with officers of other branches of 
government service. The farmer is relatively a child. He is uncertain 
of the exact contents of the various laws that affect him, and uncertain 
how he stands in relation to them. He knows he should have a licence 
for his shotgun but cannot be sure that the one he has is still valid, 
or if the clerk who issued it cheated him with a worthless piece of 
paper. He knows he should have paid his taxes, but he has lost his 
receipt, and anyway there is something called a tax year, different 
from a calendar year, which ‘they’ keep on changing, so perhaps he 
should have paid some more anyway. Even if he feels sure that he 
has committed no crime, he cannot defend himself against the police- 
man. To complain to the constable’s superior would not be much 
good in the face of the esprit de corps of the police. He can defend 
himself only by going to some other member of the literate class, a 
letter writer perhaps, or if the case is really serious, a lawyer, but 
has none of the skills necessary to choose a competent practitioner, 
and he may be so misunderstood that his real case is never put. Even 
if he has a good case and wins, it may not do him much good. All 
the policeman’s colleagues will know about it and sooner or later, of 
course, he will break a law. Much better give the policeman what he 
is asking for, or if he is not asking for anything, better give him 
something anyway so that when something does go wrong, he will 
be more likely to be nice about it. A man does not, says the Ashanti 
proverb, rub bottoms with a porcupine. 

Consider for a moment a similar scene in, say, the prosperous 
county of Sussex. In Sussex the farmer would be as well if not better 
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educated than the policeman, and will know those parts of the 
law which affect him better than does the policeman. The farmer 
may be himself a magistrate or a local government councillor, or 
know magistrates and councillors and perhaps the Chief Constable 
socially. For this policeman to demand money from this farmer for 
doing him a favour or not doing him a disfavour would be a 
laughable miscalculation. 

This contrast may be overdrawn, but serves to make the point. 
The illiterate man entangled in the toils of a literate government 
is under a disadvantage for which practically nothing can compensate 
him, but wealth can help’. Sometimes the West African farmer, in 
addition to his other disabilities, would be poorer than the police- 
man, though the pay of a police constable in West Africa is not high; 
but if he were a cocoa farmer, a rubber farmer, a coffee farmer, or 
not a farmer at all, but one of the large number of persons who, 
although illiterate, make more money than a police constable, then 
the temptation for the farmer to compensate himself for his lack of 
power and knowledge by use of his money becomes clear. Equally 
clear are the opportunities for an ill-paid policeman to turn his 
power over wealthy illiterates into a supplement to his pay. This 
exchange of wealth for power, and power for wealth, is, of course, 
the typical pattern of corruption. 

The phenomenon of a literate government in an illiterate society 
arose in West Africa with the imposition of colonial rule, but it does 
not, of course, pass with the coming of independence. The inde- 
pendent governments in Nigeria and Ghana are quite as much com- 
mitted to literate government as was the colonial regime, indeed, 
since independence, departments, officials, laws and regulations have 
multiplied at a great rate. The removal of this particular disharmony 
cannot be achieved by the abolition of literate government, but only 
by the abolition of illiteracy in the society. 


(b) The Operation of the Law 


My second example of persons and groups put under a disadvan- 
tage by official policy and thereby becoming a source of corruption is 
the operation of certain laws. All laws put certain persons under a 
disadvantage, i.e., those who do or wish to do what the laws forbid. 
Such persons are a source of corruption in every country. 

But laws differ: — 
(i) in the extent to which public opinion supports them; 
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A Theory of Corruption 
(ii) in the ease with which their breach can be detected; 
(iii) in the profits to be made by breaking them. 
(ii) and (iii), of course, stem to some extent from (i). 

If a man tries to land an aeroplane in a suburban garden he will 
find : — 

(i) that all the neighbours are anxious to assist the police; 
(ii) that his transgression has become instantly notorious; 
(iii) that the financial rewards are not ampressive. 

If he tries to sell alcoholic drinks after hours he will find: — 

(i) that many members of the public will be very pleased; 

(ii) that it can often be done without the police getting to hear 
of it; 

(iii) that it is a source of financial profit. 

Obviously, it is breaches of the law of the second sort which are 
most likely to be a source of corruption. Laws regulating gambling 
and drinking, for instance, usually have little general support from 
the population, will be broken by otherwise law-abiding citizens, are 
difficult to enforce, and frequently broken. They tend to bring all 
laws into disrepute, and, by the creation of a large class of persons 
vulnerable to legal action at the hands of the petty officers of the 
law, they encourage corruption. An extreme example of this type 
of law was, of course, prohibition in the United States. Post-war 
rationing in the United Kingdom had similar consequences, fortu- 
nately on a smaller scale, but will remind us that such laws are 
occasionally necessary whatever the price that must be paid for them. 

Let us return for a moment to our Sussex policeman. Is there 
any group of people with whom his relations are similar to the rela- 
tions of his West African confrere with the West African farmer? 
The answer is Yes. There are, first of all, the professional criminals, 
those who habitually break the law. Such people he can harrass, 
and they find it very hard to strike back at him, however unjustly 
he may beset them. Criminals are a notorious source of corruption 
in any police force. Next, and perhaps more important, as they 
usually have more money than the criminal classes proper, are 
people who engage in trade and activities where the line between 
legality and illegality is so fine, and the regulations so complex, that 
they are always in danger of unwittingly committing an offence, 
nearly always being tempted to commit one, and can therefore 
plausibly be accused of an offence at almost any time. Notable 
examples are public-house keepers, bookmakers and motorists.‘ Any 
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government must, and does, put some activities out of bounds; each 
time it does so, however, it puts some of the population at a disad- 
vantage and anxious to defend themselves by corrupting those whose 
duty it is to enforce the laws. 

For obvious historical reasons, these West African territories have 
an unusually large number of laws which, by the criteria I have 
suggested, are likely to give rise to corruption. A colonial regime, 
especially one like the British, responsible to a representative govern- 
ment in the metropolitan country, is bound, and indeed most people 
in the metropolitan country regard it as duty bound, to frame 
its laws with more regard to British than West African standards 
of desirable behaviour. Particularly during the early years of colonial 
rule, the colonial governments were more responsive to British than 
to West African pressure groups. For instance, the abolition of 
slavery was brought about by a popular agitation in Britain, but 
brought the British Government’s representatives in West Africa 
into conflict with powerful and traditionally respectable elements 
of African society. Another example is the rules which arose from 
the British Government’s adherence to the Geneva Convention res- 
tricting the sale of spirits to the inhabitants of protectorates. These 
may have been excellent, but did not spring from West African 
conditions or West African demands, and were consequently a source 
of conflict and alienation between rulers and ruled. The enforce- 
ment of these laws was, of course, sporadic and uncertain, so lightly 
were the territories administered and policed. Many of the diffi- 
culties that might have arisen from the imposition of alien laws were 
avoided by the sheer impossibility of enforcing them, and the wide 
discretion given to District Officers to adjust the intentions of the 
Statute Book to the realities of the local situation. But not all conflict 
could be avoided. The Second World War, for instance, produced 
a great many laws intended to regulate economic activity. Without 
adequate means to enforce such regulation, and without any under- 
standing by the population of why such regulation was desirable, 
laws of this sort served mainly to corrupt the officers charged with 
their enforcement. An excellent example is the Exchange Control 
laws. Introduced during the war, when the Imperial Government 
understandably required all sterling territories to have approximately 
similar laws concerning the import and export of currency, etc., they 
were practically unenforceable against the indigenous merchants who 
crossed and recrossed the unpatrolled and often undefined land 
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A Theory of Corruption 
frontiers of West Africa. At the same time, ‘smuggling’ of currency 
was, and still is, profitable and completely devoid of any ‘criminal’ 
stigma; after all, the evasion of currency regulations was widely 
practised in the United Kingdom, where the population had much 
more reason to appreciate the need for them. Still, the law was 
there, and was, through honest zeal, malice, or with intent to extort, 
spasmodically enforced, so that many who regarded themselves as 
honest merchants were vulnerable to attacks from officers of the law, 
and under the necessity of buying them off. Trade across the frontier 
in West Africa is often extremely profitable, and these laws became 
a serious focus of corruption for enforcement officers. At some 
customs stations a pro rata tariff was extracted by the officials 
from those travellers who wished to import foreign currency, but 
were too lazy to walk through the bush with it. 

Once again, this type of conflict between the government and 
society first arose with colonialism, but it does not disappear with 
the coming of independence. President Nkrumah’s government, for 
instance, is more strongly committed to the transformation of 
Ghanaian society than the colonial regime ever was, and this trans- 
formation is bound to involve acute strains between the laws and 
the behaviour of the ordinary Ghanaians. This is particularly true, 
of course, of laws controlling economic behaviour in one way or 
another, inevitable when a government is committed to developing 
the country as rapidly as possible. High taxation, for instance, will 
enrol many normally honest people into the semi-criminal ranks of 
the tax evaders. Any form of direct control of rare resources has the 
same effect.’ No society can be transformed without laws that go 
against the interests and accepted behaviour of some people in it; 
these laws will set up the sort of conflicts which give rise to corrup- 
tion. A wise government might be expected, while recognising this 
regrettable fact, to limit such laws to what it regards as absolute 
essentials. Such attractive possibilities as the prohibition of nudity, 
polygamy, or football pools might be thought to be unnecessary 
additions to the strains and frictions which will be imposed by a 
nationalist government’s essential programme. 


The Subjective Element 

As I said earlier, there is a constant interaction between the willing- 
ness of officials to receive bribes and: the willingness of the public to 
give them. It is part of the general conflict between the aims and 
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methods of the government and the society which is being governed 
that the subjective attitude of many officials in these countries should 
not be in harmony with their objective réles. The official réle is 
not one indigenous to West Africa, but an import from another 
society where it has grown up flanked and buttressed by many atti- 
tudes and social forces missing in its new environment. Many West 
African officials have successfully adopted and internalised the quali- 
ties required for their réle, but it is not surprising that many have 
not been completely successful. The West African official, subject 
to pressures of which his British colleague knows nothing,* is caught 
and squeezed precisely at the point of conflict between the colonial 
(or post-colonial) government and the indigenous society. The British 
official in West Africa is an overseas projection of a well established 
and understood mode of metropolitan behaviour, protected by tradi- 
tions of aloofness and difference, and the approval of those that 
matter most to him (other British officials) from the alien pressures 
of West African society. This subjective aspect of the question, the 
question of the individual morality, is of great importance, and | 
shall touch on it again when I discuss possible remedies for 
corruption. 


fiigh Level Corruption 


I have so far been dealing mainly with corruption at the lower 
levels of the government, the level at which hundreds of petty 
officials enforce the laws on the general public. Corruption at a high 
level, corrupt behaviour by Cabinet Ministers, Judges, Ambassadors, 
presents different though related problems. A Cabinet Minister who 
accepts bribes is trading his power for money just as surely as is the 
police constable, but we are here moving out of the realm where 
sociological generalisation is necessarily useful. A Cabinet Minister 
may be corrupt in any society, but this may have much more to do 
with his individual circumstances than any generalisation that can 
ve made about the society. Yet most informed people would agree 
that these West African territories are more troubled by corruption 
among Cabinet Ministers or their like than is, say, Denmark. This 
fact can be related to certain features of these societies. 

(a) A climate of corruption in a society will affect Ministers as 
well as policemen, and, perhaps more important, will lead to public 
condonation of corruption by Cabinet Ministers. It is a most dis- 
concerting feature of these societies that ordinary citizens will believe, 
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and recount, the most fantastic stories, some of them palpably untrue, 
of corruption among their leaders, with no or very little sense of 
indignation. Even when official enquiries have disclosed instances 
of undoubted corruption, this has often had no effect on the political 
careers of the persons involved. 


(b) Politicians in West Africa do not come from an established 
patrician class. Most of them are ‘new men’ and have therefore had 
no opportunity to develop standards different from the rest of 
society, such as can develop in a particular class or group, and are 
not personally wealthy (at the beginning of their careers at least). 
Elevation to Cabinet rank therefore presents them at once with new 
needs for money (see (c) below), and new opportuities for acquiring 
it by trading their power for the wealth of others. 

(c) As Ministers in a British-type parliamentary regime, they are 
playing réles not well suited to their own education or to the society 
in which they are expected to play them. I will give two examples : — 

(i) The sharp distinction that has grown up in Britain between 
the purposes for which public funds can and cannot be used creates 
special difficulties in a West African context. In England in Henry 
VII’s day the King’s money was the King’s money, and was used 
for forwarding the interest of his government in every way. Subse- 
quently there grew up a constitutionally important but by no means 
wholly logical distinction between those functions of the government 
on which public money could be spent, and those functions (e.g., 
the organisation of public support) for which polit cians organising 
themselves in parties were expected to find finance elsewhere. In 
England, money for political parties is available from the large funds 
accumulated by businesses or Trade Unions, but in West Africa such 
sources are not available. As in most other parts of the world, stan- 
dard subscriptions from ordinary party members are not sufficient to 
finance this important aspect of government. Governmental corrup- 
tion, ‘kick-backs’ on profitable contracts, the sale of profitable or 
prestige-giving appointments, are an obvious source of party funds. 
A great deal of the corruption at ministerial level in West Africa 
is to be explained along these lines, and in these cases really amounts 
to a transfer of public funds from one type of political expenditure 
(ie., legitimate by British criteria), to the other type, ie., party 
political expenditure. 

(ii) In Britain, the distinction between the official and private 
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capacities of the holders of high office is widely understood and 
accepted. As a private person, a Minister of the Crown is not 
expected to be particularly hospitable or lavish in his hospitality. In 
West Africa, if a man holds high office, he is often expected to enter- 
tain his relations, tribesmen, political supporters, for such generosity 
may be a condition of continued political eminence. 

(d) The desire for wealth, for whatever purpose, is reinforced in 
many cases by a sense of the impermanence of the new status. It is 
not easy for a man who has risen from poverty to eminence and 
riches in a few years, as many African leaders have done, to feel 
confident that the present affluence will continue. The widespread 
stories of secret bank accounts in Switzerland and other foreign 
countries are, if true, to be accounted for by the desire to hoard 
against possible lean years ahead. 


The Function of Corruption 

What is the social function of corruption in West Africa? 
Although damaging to official ideals and aims, it is clearly not a 
subversive or revolutionary phenomenon. It is rather an emollient, 
softening conflict and reducing friction. At a high level it throws a 


bridge between those who hold political power and those who control 
wealth, enabling the two classes, markedly apart during the initial 
stages of African nationalist governments, to assimilate each other. 
At the lower level it is not an attack on the government or its instru- 
ments by the groups discriminated against, but an attempt by them 
to reach an accommodation by which they accept their inferior status 
but avoid some of its consequences. In spite of the damage it does 
to a government and its policies, it may be of assistance in reducing 
resentments which might otherwise cause political difficulties. This 
useful role can be demonstrated by the semi-official recognition 
given by the British colonial regime to a practice which in the United 
Kingdom would be classified as corrupt—the acceptance of gifts 
from local chiefs by District Officers. This well-established, well- 
known, but never, for obvious reasons, officially recognised practice, 
grew from the traditional custom of presenting gifts to chiefs when 
approaching them with requests for favours. It was tolerated by the 
colonial regime, albeit in a limited form, because of its value for that 
regime. The colonial District Officer was, to most of the chiefs of 
his district, an unpredictable alien, wielding wide, undefined, powers 
according to incomprehensible criteria, whose arrival in the local 
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A Theory of Corruption 
rest house was often a cause of alarm. The courtesies of the offer and 
acceptance of gifts of eggs and chickens brought this alarming official 
some way into the chief’s familiar world, threw some bridge across 
the gulf which separated the two men, and created a relationship in 
which the inevitable frictions were softened by a personal familiarity 
and a traditional context. This was, of course, of great value to the 
District Officer in doing his job, and was therefore tolerated by the 
colonial authorities. A similar softening of what might otherwise be 
an intolerable relationship between the official and the people he 
deals with can result from more heinous dealings. Indeed, the greater 
the corruption the greater the harmony between corruptor and 


corruptee. 


Application and Development of the Argument 


I cannot attempt a detailed application of my tentative thesis to 
other societies, but on a superficial view it seems to have much to 
recommend it. Countries such as the Scandinavian States, with a 
marked homogeneity of society, are, it is generally agreed, fairly free 
from corruption. The shortcomings in this respect of the U.S.A. 
can be related to its large immigrant populations and its second class 
races. The réle of immigrants in the corruption of big city politics 
is a commonplace of American political science.’ The corruption in 
Spain, Portugal and some Middle Eastern countries might be explic- 
able in terms of the wide divergence between the very wealthy 
classes, who have a considerable voice in government, and the 
general poor. Despotic and dictatorial government might be found 
to be more likely to produce and indeed to protect corruption than 
forms of government more responsible to the views of the ruled. A 
theoretically interesting limiting case is that of slavery. Slaves are a 
group under an extreme disability, with an obvious need to protect 
themselves. Under many forms of slavery, however, they have no 
money or other means to corrupt their overseers. The extreme 
degrees of disability therefore may not result in corruption, as they 
remove the means of protection. The optimum conditions for 
corruption, according to this theory, surround a group under a harsh 
disability but still possessed of considerable wealth—a Jewish money- 
lender in a 19th century Polish ghetto, for instance—a Negro book- 
maker in an Arkansas town—a wealthy brothel-owner in London. 
These conclusions do not seem to be contradicted by what we know 
of the facts. 
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Remedies for Corruption 


Responsible leaders in West Africa often make statements 
denouncing the prevalence and the dangers of corruption and not 
infrequently launch campaigns to ‘root it out’.’° I am unaware of 
any such campaign which has had any lasting effect, or indeed has 
even led to many prosecutions. Various remedies from prayer to 
flogging have been suggested, but none has been seriously tried. 

Draconian programmes for combating corruption are sometimes 
elaborated. These involve extremely heavy punishments together 
with a highly-trained, well-paid corps of agents provocateurs. The 
combination of the two is supposed to alarm all potential corruptors 
or corruptees so much that they are frightened ever to offer or 
accept a bribe for fear of being denounced. Unfortunately, such 
violent police pressure unsupported by public opinion would be quite 
likely to result in an increase of corruption and of blackmail. The 
agents provocateurs themselves would have to be members of the 
society in which they were operating and it is hard to imagine that 
such a job would attract persons whose integrity would be beyond 
doubt. Frequent change of personnel would be required so that large 
numbers of such agents would be needed, making it even more diffi- 
cult to ensure a high standard. Their opportunities for blackmail 
would be immense, and it is easy to see that such a campaign could 
only lead to unpleasantness far outweighing any possible beneficial 
result. 

Given the continued desire by the governments of the West African 
countries for rapid economic development and general modernisation, 
conflicts fruitful of corruption will continue and are indeed almost 
certain to increase so that no immediate improvement is at all likely. 
It will be a long time before the societies are remoulded and homo- 
geneous with the government; even total literacy will take consider- 
ably more than a generation. Does this mean that there is nothing 
useful that can be done except to wait for the slow evolution of the 
society? 

The answer is, I think, that a great many useful things can be 
done, but none which will have dramatically rapid results. To 
achieve anything at all, of course, the leadership of the country con- 
cerned must regard the problem as really important, and be pre- 
pared on occasion to sacrifice political advantage by, for instance, 
making an example of a corrupt Minister even though he has a 
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politically useful following in the country. Given such leadership, 
and it cannot be taken for granted that it is always available, the 
following measures suggest themselves : — 

(a) Exemplary proceedings against Ministers or other important 
functionaries to publicise the government’s determination; 

(b) A slight increase of police pressure against corruption at all 
levels; 

(c) A fairly low-pitched but steady and continuous educational 
effort in schools, colleges, and in the newspapers, and by other means 
of publicity. Not just a short and violent campaign, but one con- 
tinuing over years and becoming a normal part of all educational 
processes. 

(d) Most important of all, a special effort with the public service. 
This is the most hopeful line of approach and might produce rela- 
tively quick results. If I am right about the effect that development 
and modernisation will have on these societies, there is no hope of 
removing the public servant’s opportunities for corruption. It may, 
however, be possible to train him not to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. Small groups of people can be trained to have different 
standards in some respects from those of the generality of people, 
and in any society this is a normal feature of specialisation; each 
specialised group has special standards in respect of its own work. 
By educational pressure and disciplinary measures it should be pos- 
sible to raise the standard of the public service. Such a policy could 
only succeed, however, if service conditions and salaries were good 
and the status of the service high. 

(e) Careful scrutiny of existing and projected laws to eliminate 
those that tend to increase the opportunities for corruption 
unnecessarily. 

It will be seen that I have not included in this programme any 
reference to religious or social emotions sweeping through the popu- 
lation. Such events are, however efficacious, not usually to be in- 
voked by statesmen. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I should like to emphasise two points. 

1. In the West African countries under consideration, the colonial 
regime is the obvious historical source of the conflict between the 
government and the society. It is not suggested that similar conflicts 
cannot arise without colonialism, or that colonialism is exceptionally 
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potent as a cause of corruption. There are countries which have 
never been colonies in the sense in which the word is used of West 
Africa, where corruption is much greater than it is in these countries. 
Moreover, as I have indicated, the succession regimes there are 
committed to a far more thoroughgoing programme of change than 
their colonial predecessors, so that the conflicts productive of cor- 
ruption may be intensified after independence. Moreover, corruption 
under the colonial regime was limited by the presence of colonial 
service officials whose standards were those of the British public 
service. It is not yet certain how far an indigeneous civil service can 
have the same effect. 

2. Corruption is an evil, but the avoidance of corruption cannot 
be more than a subsidiary aim of government policy. If my thesis is 
correct, colonialism and the modernising westernising policy of 
succession governments give rise to corruption—but this, in itself, 
is not a condemnation of colonialism or a modernising policy. 
Governments must frequently act in ways which result in conflicts 
fruitful of corruption. The means of control, forced purchase and 
rationing necessary to deal with a local famine, for instance, are 
always productive of corruption, but no one would hesitate to pay 
this inevitable price when people are threatened with starvation. 
What one may, however, hope, is that a consciousness among policy 
makers that corruption is a phenomenon with causes that can be 
understood, will lead to a choice of methods designed to minimise 
corruption, and to an understanding of the need to strengthen 
factors working against it—the most important of which is the sub- 
jective integrity of the public service. 


London. 


‘ In West Africa, the Nigerian Governments have published some very 
useful reports of Enquiries into allegations of corruption, e.g. The Report 
of the Commission of Enquiry into Port Harcourt Town Council, Govern- 
ment Printer Enugu 1953; The Report of the Enquiry into the Allocation 
of Market Stalls at Aba by P. F. Grant, G.P. Enugu 1955; dealing with 
activities at a higher level there is the Report of the Tribunal Appointed 
to Enquire into Allegations of Improper Conduct by the Premier of Eastern 
Nigeria in Connection with the Affairs of the African Continental Bank Ltd., 
G.P. Lagos 1957. From Ghana there is the Report of the Commission of 
Enquiry into Mr. Braimah’s resignation and the Allegations Arising there- 
from, G.P. Accra 1954. For similar phenomena in another colonial territory, 
see Commission of Enquiry into Matters Affecting the Public Service, G.P. 
Kuala Lumpur 1955. 
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2 E.g. President Nkrumah’s announcement that the Ghana Government 
would set up a permanent Commission to investigate all forms of corruption 
and to receive complaints about it (Ghana Today, 22 June, 1960). 







































3 In England there are a large number of laws against corruption. The 
most comprehensive definition is that in Section 1(1) of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act 1906, which includes not only corruption by public officials, 
but also similar behaviour by any agent or employee. Of course the type 
of behaviour which is the subject of this paper is not in West Africa or 
anywhere else confined to public officials. Similar behaviour is common 
among the employees of private companies, educational institutions, etc. 


‘ I can claim no direct acquaintance with Hausa Histories or folk-tales 
but Hausa friends assure me that bribery is a not uncommon theme or 
incident in them. It seems to figure much less in Akan legends and tales. 


5 It is worth mentioning here that in many countries with a largely 
illiterate population the defence of the unlettered man against government 
officials is often an important function of political parties. Here the illiterate 
is buying protection in exchange for his vote or his general support for 
the party. 


* In West Africa lorry drivers are always complaining about extortion by 
the police. It is often alleged that the police on road patrol simply collect 
a toll from all passing lorry drivers. If the driver refuses to pay it is, of 
course, never difficult for the police to accuse them of some driving offence 
or to find some detail of their lorry that does not conform to the, inevitably, 
complex regulations. 


7 The allocation of Market Stalls by Local Government Councils in West 
Africa is a regular cause of scandals. The trouble is that these exceedingly 
valuable properties are usually let at rents greatly below what they are worth. 
The difference inevitably transforms itself into bribes. The simple device 
of charging as much rent as the traders would be prepared to pay does not, 
perhaps understandably, commend itself to the Councillors and officials. 

* See Chinua Achebe’s novel No Longer at Ease, William Heinemann 
Ltd. 1960, for an excellent description of these problems. 


® The classic statement is, of course, in Lincoln Steffen’s The Shame of 
the Cities and his autobiography. 


10 After this paper was written, President Nkrumah announced (see 
Sunday Times of April 19th, 1961, for a report by Mary Dorkenoo) new 
measures directed particularly against corruption among M.P.s and party 
Officials. The tone of the announcement would seem to indicate that this 
new campaign will be conducted with some vigour. 
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Michael Young and Peter Willmott 





he Institute of Community Studies was started in 1954 in a 
T room of a settlement in Bethnal Green. One of the founders 

of the Institute was a former Director of PEP, and at the 
outset the one body was modelled on the other. The Institute was, 
like PEP, set up in law as a charitable trust, with the purpose of 
conducting research which would have a bearing on policy. The 
difference was that the Institute, while supporting itself with a 
strong Advisory Committee, intended to make its enquiries, not 
primarily through the mediation of groups of experts, but by its 
own field studies. 

Our original purpose was to study the relationship between the 
social services and working-class family life. The assumption was 
that policy-makers and administrators were (to use a somewhat 
elusive term) insufficiently aware of the needs or views of the 
working-class people who form the bulk of the users of social 
services, and we hoped that social research might help to provide 
a more realistic basis for policy. Our decision to focus attention on 
the family followed the advice of Professor Titmuss and some pre- 
liminary reconnaissance of our own which had suggested that this 
would be fruitful, not only because of the obvious relevance of 
the family to social policy, but also because the extent and grouping 
of family relationships had been much neglected in the sociological 
description of contemporary industrial society. 

We had, of course, to determine which of many aspects of social 
policy we were to concentrate on. We chose housing—in particular, 
the effects of building new housing estates outside the city; and 
the provision made for old people. A little later Peter Marris began 
a third study, of the impact of State policy on widows. All these 
were local studies. It was quite beyond our resources, of money or 
skill, to embark on nation-wide enquiries. We had to concentrate 
on a limited area, and we thought that, in any case, it was an 
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advantage at the start to see the problem we were studying in the 
context of the way of life of a local community that we would get 
to know fairly well. 

In the research upon which we embarked we had, as well as the 
desire to derive practical suggestions about policy, some broader 
interests. We wanted to find out more about the structure and 
functioning of the family in industrial society, and about working- 
class patterns of life. We hoped too that our investigations would 
throw light upon some current social trends; thus the first study, 
for instance, was not only concerned with housing administration 
and planning policy, but also with the character of the traditional 
working class community and the ways in which it was being 
transformed. 

Our first tentative programme was worked out in conjunction 
with Professor Edward Shils, of Chicago University, as well as 
with Professor Titmuss, and, with it, we were successful in securing 
some financial backing. A grant was obtained from the Elmgrant 
Trust, of Dartington Hall, and another, from the Nuffield Founda- 
tion, for a specific enquiry on old age to be made by Peter Town- 
send. The Institute was extremely precarious, but it existed. 

Only Peter Townsend, of the three founder-members of the 
Institute, had some relevant training, in his case in anthropology. 
We had to learn on the job. Our unusual combination of inde- 
pendence and ignorance may have made it easy for us to experiment 
with research methods, though we should not, of course, have been 
able to proceed at all without the advice and help generously given 
by experienced sociologists, anthropologists and statisticians, inside 
universities and out. Our aim was to try to combine something of 
what we understood to be the approach of anthropology with that of 
sociology. We wanted, on the one hand, to study a smallish com- 
munity in depth, drawing from people in informal talks the accounts 
which would make our ‘reports’ as vivid as we could. We wanted, 
on the other hand, to collect some basic information from random 
samples of the population and to analyse it with proper statistical 
care. These have been our twin objectives all along. The particular, 
as we see it, can only be satisfactorily generalised by means of 
statistics, the general only become meaningful if based on an under- 
standing of the individual. Each kind of analysis, the intensive and 
the extensive, needs to be taken a great deal further, on any and 
every sociological topic, if anything like justice is to be done to the 
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complexity of the individual’s relation to society. 

In practice, we have tried to meet these twin aims in our research 
through two main types of survey. In the first, a single sample of 
people, ranging in number from about 70 to about 200, has been 
interviewed by the person in charge of the survey, mainly to yield 
detailed, personal accounts. In the second, this kind of ‘intensive’ 
interviewing has been supplemented by brief, precoded interviews, 
carried out by a team of assistants, with a much larger sample, to 
provide information of a limited, factual kind about a group sizeable 
enough to make fairly refined statistical analysis possible. 

The personal involvement in the survey of the research worker 
who writes it up, and his responsibility for the project from start 
to finish, including a large part of the interviewing, has been one 
of the features of the Institute’s surveys from the beginning. 
Although, with the passage of time and the expansion of staff, more 
specialisation has developed and people have been employed as 
computers and research assistants, this principle of personal respon- 
sibility has not been abandoned. A corollary of it is that research 
staff at the Institute have a good deal of freedom in choosing the 
projects upon which they will work. The programme of research 
is in fact determined by three main considerations: 

(a) The Institute’s general interests, which, since the initial 
programme, have been largely influenced by previous 
researches and by ideas about what might develop from 
them; 

(b) The interests of the researcher concerned, whether 
already a member of the staff or someone who might 
join it; 

(c) The financial resources available, or likely to be available. 


Initial subjects 


Naturally enough, our original researches did not quite follow 
the intended course. We started off with a strong accent on prac- 
tical objectives, and a fairly clearly defined plan. But the method 
chosen for reaching these objectives meant that we could not limit 
ourselves to our initial interests. As people in Bethnal Green told 
us what they were interested in, we had to alter our emphasis. They 
were ready to talk about slum clearance, housing estates, pensions 
and the National Assistance Board; but they did this, to an even 
greater extent than we had expected, against the background of 
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the ‘extended families’ to which they belonged. We had to recog- 
nise that we could not describe the influence of the social services 
without a reasonably full description of the working of the main 
institution on which the influence was exerted, and thus ‘kinship’ 
became a central theme of the research. 

The first enquiry, which eventually appeared as the Institute’s 
first report, on Family and Kinship in East London, was designed 
as a comparison of Bethnal Green with a housing estate at ‘ Green- 
leigh,’ to which many Bethnal Greeners had migrated. What were 
we to compare? The estate’s lack of shops, pubs and street markets, 
and the expense of travelling to work? Naturally—this was 
expected. People on the estate also complained of being cut off 
from their relatives, and, what was perhaps most striking of all, 
by and large the women complained more vehemently than the 
men. Did this mean that there was in some way a stronger tie 
between women and their relatives than for men? This led us back 
to Bethnal Green with more and more questions. As with most 
surveys, at this point the material almost began to shape itself. 

Peter Townsend, in the enquiry reported in The Family Life of 
Old People, was similarly led to examine other issues besides those 
which had a direct bearing on the social services. Most old people 
in Bethnal Green, he found, belonged to ‘three-generation extended 
families’ whose hub was the bond between mother, daughter and 
daughter’s child. He explored the operation of kinship from the 
viewpoint of the older generation, and the role of relatives in aiding 
the social services to support old people. He also discussed the 
relationship of aged husbands and wives to each other, and showed 
how severe were the problems of some retired working-class men 
in such a kinship-centred community—deprived of their status as 
breadwinner, frequently lacking other interests outside work, and 
excluded from the women’s world of the extended family. 

Peter Marris’ study of younger widows—published as Widows 
and their Families—was designed to show how a wife’s family 
relationships were altered by her husband’s death; and how social 
policy could best be framed to help her. From the strong attach- 
ment of married women to their mothers, which the previous studies 
had brought out, we had expected that widows would tend to be 
drawn even more closely into the circle of their kin. In fact, widows 
showed a slight but consistent tendency to withdraw from their 
own family relationships, and more markedly if less surprisingly 
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from contacts with their late husband’s families. This arose both 
from a desire to maintain their independence, and from emotional 
reactions to bereavement. In the light of these findings, it seemed 
all the more important to assure a widow of the means to maintain 
an independent household through adequate insurance benefits, and 
in particular, to abolish the earnings rules which prevented many 
of them from securing a reasonable standard of living by part-time 
work in supplement to their benefits. This study showed the inter- 
relationship of family structure, fundamental emotional needs, and 
social policy. 


From 1957 


The period since these first three projects were completed has 
been largely spent in following the leads which they produced. We 
had traced the outlines of relationships between adult relatives, but 
only in a working-class district. Would the pattern be different, or 
perhaps non-existent, in a more middle-class area? In order to find 
out we repeated the Bethnal Green enquiries in another district. 

The London suburb of Woodford was selected for study, as 
having a high proportion of people in non-manual occupations; 
there the main sources of information were a 900-odd random 
sample of the adult population, together with two smaller samples 
of married couples and of old people—who were interviewed at 
greater length. The study showed, as expected, that kinship di” 
not figure in people’s lives anything like as much as in Bethnal 
Green—‘extended families’ were a rarity in Woodford, though rela- 
tives made a great deal of effort to maintain contact and visit each 
other, and in old age, particularly in widowhood or infirmity, chil- 
dren and other relatives provided the same kind of help and support 
as in the East End. 

This study in Woodford was different from the previous ones in 
that practical problems were not a major interest. We were trying 
merely to answer one of the questions posed but unanswered in 
Bethnal Green; and in its turn Woodford led us to broach the even 
vaster and more mystifying subject of social class and its meaning 
to members of a rapidly changing society. Another question barely 
touched on in the earlier studies had been adolescence. We had 
collected our accounts mostly from married people, not from people 
before marriage. Ralph Samuel has therefore begun a study of teen- 
agers in Bethnal Green which is both descriptive and historical. 
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Meanwhile, we maintained our interest in policy and embarked 
on more studies of a practical bent. Widowhood was one emergency 
whose effects in an East End setting had been described; mental 
illness presented another kind of crisis to individual and family. 
Enid Mills’ report on Living with Mental Illness, now in the press, 
has given a detailed account of 86 people who had been patients in 
the mental hospital for the districts. The support that they obtained 
from their families, and that both patients and relatives received, 
or did not receive, from the social services have there been 
described. 


Housing and town planning 


Our concern with housing and town planning has remained and 
has continued to be two-fold—a desire to make practical sugges- 
tions for housing policy and for planners and architects, and an 
interest in new communities and new housing schemes as places in 
which to study changing patterns of life. One study, just completed, 
of the L.C.C.’s vast (100,000 strong) housing estate at Dagenham, 
was directly inspired by Family and Kinship in East London. 
‘Greenleigh’ was a new estate, and the question inevitably raised 
was how far its troubles were temporary—given time, what sort of 
kinship and community patterns would develop there? Dagenham, 
which is now 40 years old, provided an opportunity to test the 
long-term effects of migration upon a population which, like that 
of ‘Greenleigh’, had been largely recruited from the East End. The 
report also attempts to relate the findings from Dagenham to the 
broader question of the ways in which the behaviour, values and 
attitudes of the English working-class may be changing. 

Dagenham, however, is sadly deficient in many ways. It exhibits 
in extreme form virtually all the planning mistakes made in inter- 
war housing estates—it was created primarily as a dormitory; it 
was, and is, inadequately served with public buildings and amenities 
of other kinds; it is predominantly one-class. It suffers, in fact, 
from most of the defects which the new towns have been designed 
to avoid, and an obvious next step is to examine the new towns 
themselves. The intention is not merely to investigate one new 
town, but to attempt to combine local studies with statistical enquiry 
in a more comprehensive assessment. The objective, again, is both 
to suggest some practical conclusions for planning and to try to 
draw out some broader implications, in terms of emerging class 
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attitudes and behaviour, from these pioneering communities. So far, 
preliminary enquiries have been carried out in two towns— 
Stevenage and East Kilbride. 

No less important, from the planning viewpoint, is the redevelop- 
ment of the old ‘slum’ areas inside the cities, and another enquiry 
is, in a small way, concerned with this. Edmund Cooney has studied 
the influence of the layout of flats upon social relationships, in the 
hope of offering some advice about the design of new high-density 
building in urban areas. On estates built in recent years for the 
London County Council and the borough councils, interviews have 
been carried out with people in four contrasted types of blocks. 
The survey is also concerned with the wider question of the effects 
upon family life and social relationships of the move from old, 
generally inferior houses to new homes in the same area; this pro- 
vides data with which to make comparison with the other studies of 
people who have moved out of the old district altogether to new 
towns or the like. 

Finally, a quite different study concerned with housing has been 
undertaken by Peter Marris—an investigation of a slum clearance 
scheme, in Lagos, Nigeria, to be published shortly. Apart from the 
intrinsic importance of housing policy in the rapidly developing 
cities of tropical Africa, Lagos provided an opportunity to see 
whether the Institute’s methods of research could be used in a 
very different social context. The problems of Lagos families moved 
to a new estate in the suburbs were in many ways very similar to 
the experience of Bethnal Green families re-settling themselves on 
a new estate. The disruption of family relationships was even more 
serious in Lagos, where family solidarity still provides the only 
comprehensive social security. Since the new nations of Africa are 
planning the most rapid economic and social development of any 
countries in the world, with relatively few research resources, and 
very inadequate statistical data, it looks as if social research could 
be particularly useful to them. 

The programme of research into social problems has more 
recently been extended to education and hospitals. On the first, 
Brian Jackson and Dennis Marsden have interviewed 88 men and 
women who passed successfully through the grammar schools of a 
Yorkshire industrial city in 1949-52 and whose fathers were manual 
workers. Their subsequent histories and careers after leaving school 
have been examined, and the consequences explored, for the chil- 
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dren themselves and for their families, of this kind of ‘social 
mobility’. The study may be useful in throwing light upon the rela- 
tionship between a working-class ‘sub-culture’ and educational 
institutions. 

In a study of the hospital service, Ann Cartwright is combining 
a national investigation with something of the local community 
approach adopted in most Institute researches so far. A sample of 
12 constituencies in England and Wales has been selected and, in 
each of these, interviews will be carried out with people who have 
been hospital in-patients (drawn by postal questionnaires from a 
random sample of the local population); with general practitioners; 
and with hospital staff. The study should provide useful information 
about problems of communication between these three groups. 


Problems of independent institutes 


This is not the time for summing up the results of the research 
conducted so far. But it may be worthwhile saying a word about 
the peculiar features of an independent research institute which 
differentiate it from the university departments which are respon- 
sible for the bulk of sociological research and which have figured 
in previous reports in this series. Our view of this is inevitably a 
partial one; we can only describe the advantages and disadvantages 
of the two types of institution as they appear to us, and a final 
evaluation would need to take into account also the views of those 
doing research inside universities. But the two chief advantages, 
it seems to us, are as follows: 

(a) Fulltime for research. Members of staff can devote their 
full time to research. They should (it does not, of course, necessarily 
follow that they will) be able to produce in a given period more 
than ‘people who have teaching and other responsibilities on top of 
their own research. A related advantage is that members of the 
staff can often go and live in the district where the work has to be 
done, as Peter Willmott lived in Bethnal Green, Peter Marris in 
Lagos and Dennis Marsden in the Yorkshire town of his study. 
People working full-time together have also perhaps more chance 
of developing common methods and attitudes which may, without 
straining and without impairing individuality, give a common stamp 
to the work. 

(b) Assessment of qualifications. With a relatively new discipline 
like sociology it may be useful to attract people who have had 
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diverse training and experience. It is, however, not so easy for 
people without the necessary academic qualifications to get jobs in 
some university departments. Applicants for jobs with the Institute 
are nearly always given a trial on field-work for a period before 
being employed, a method of recruitment, again, which it would 
not be easy to blend into some university appointments systems. 
The academic training of the present members of the Institute 
research staff, apart from two who have degrees in sociology, is as 
follows : 

Law and economics, 

Philosophy, 

Hospital almoner, 

Chemistry, 

English, 

History, 

Statistics, 

Economic history. 

Some of the chief disadvantages are : 

(a) Little responsibility for students. The Institute has not so 
far played any part in training the younger generation of research 
workers, and so ensuring the continued accumulation of knowledge 
on which progress in the subject depends. This was not altogether 
our fault. Until we had served our own (and largely self-taught) 
apprenticeship, we could not claim to be able to teach others. We 
hope that, as we have now learnt a little about research techniques 
and hazards, we shall be able to take some hand in teaching, par- 
ticularly of post-graduate students. 

(b) No cross-fertilisation. Not only does a university atmosphere 
encourage the highest academic standards, but it also provides an 
opportunity for discussion with people in different disciplines. A 
small Institute like ours is perhaps liable to become ingrown, and 
to engage in a continuous ‘internal dialogue’ whose circularity is 
much plainer to those outside than to those within. 

(c) Financial worries. None of the staff can ever be established 
or given a long-term contract as they could be in a university— 
this because there is no guarantee of funds. Most grants are given 
by Foundations on a short-term basis for a particular project. But 
all the same, we want to maintain a common core to the research 
team, and this means that we have to do our best to find the money 
for key people to subsist on after one project has ended and before 
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we have succeeded in raising funds for another. The problem has 
been how to provide long-term security on short-term grants, and 
it has only been partially solved at the expense of a good deal of 
staff time and worry. Since 1960 the situatior has improved. The 
Joseph Rowntree Memorial Trust has generously agreed to a grant 
to the Institute for a period of years to keep the Institute running, 
while leaving us free to raise extra money if we can for particular 
projects. 

To sum up, both university departments and independent re- 
search institutes like ours have their strengths and their weak- 
nesses. We hope that both kinds of institution may complement 
each other, and that the small unit created seven years ago will 
not prove to be merely a temporary phenomenon but will be able 
to continue to make its small contribution to the common search 
for knowledge. 

Bethnal Green 
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THE ENDS OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY * 
Roy Wilkie 





n a recent lecture on management, the present reviewer heard 
the foreman’s position in industry described as having drastically 
altered to meet changes in our post-war society; such changes 

as the maintenance of full employment, the increased strength of the 
shop steward movement, the new status of the worker, the increased 
specialisation within industry, the social revolution of the ‘fifties’ were 
mentioned. Not too surprisingly these tabulations were accepted by 
the audience, but it would have been right and proper to have asked : 
what social revolution? What worker? What new status? Which shop 
stewards? And so on. In other words, one cannot help feeling that, 
in this area of industry and society, we are continually being told 
things that have dubious universal meaning. The lecturer in question 
clearly had Coventry in mind as his model, but what about Belfast, 
Dundee, Cardiff, Sunderland? British society and British industry 
are far more complex than the words themselves suggest, than the 
way they are frequently discussed. There are thousands of British 
societies, thousands of British industries. 

To make sense of this complex, to understand our contemporary 
society and its relations with industry is a task for industrial sociology 
and political science, assisted by other social sciences, notably econ- 
omics, philosophy and history. But in Britain industrial sociology 
is severely restricted in personnel—there are less than a hundred 
professional sociologists in the country, in tradition—very few of 
these are engaged directly in industrial sociology—and in status. As 
a result, the work done in this field is negligible. When one turns, 
however, to political science, it is to be faced with the fact that here 
we have an almost cavalier disregard for the relationships between 
*Social Science Research on Business: Product and Potential by Robert A. 

Dahl, Mason Haire, Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Pp. xii + 185. New York: 

Columbia University Press, (London: Oxford University Press) 1959. 
Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict by Arthur M. Ross and Paul T. 

Hartman. Pp. x + 220. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 

Exploration in Management by Wilfred Brown. Pp. xxii + 326. London: 

Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1960. 


Industry, Labor and Community by William H, Form and Delbert C. 
Miller. Pp. xi + 739. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
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society and industry. There are, of course, many reasons for this state 
of affairs—immediate reasons like traditional subject matter, un- 
familiarity with available materials, difficulties in research, and more 
profound reasons like the impact of modern philosophy upon the 
social sciences in general, which resulted in a general discrediting 
of theory, non-historical studies, low-level generalisations'—but, 
whatever the reasons, the end result has been the virtual neglect by 
British political science of the postwar conditions of industry and 
society. In fact, the most interesting questions about British industry 
and its relationship to society are being asked by the spokesmen of 
the British New Left movement, the majority of whom are untrained 
in political science or in sociological or anthropological disciplines.’ 
In describing and analysing our present society, they have raised 
the important questions of ownership and control, of class and status, 
in order to locate the sources of power and to describe the purposes 
for which these sources of power are being used. Whether one agrees 
or disagrees with their varied analyses and answers,* one has, at least, 
to acknowledge their attempts as the most sustained enquiry into 
the nature of British industry and society since the war. 

This state of affairs—the aversion of political scientists to trying 
to understand industrial society-——appears to prevail in the United 
States. ‘One would suppose’, writes Robert Dahl in an essay printed 
in Social Science Research on Business: Product and Potential, ‘that 
the réle of business, particularly big business, in the political system 
would be a matter of central concern to political scientists. And so 
it may be. But with a few exceptions those who write about it are 
men like Adolph Berle, a lawyer, C. Wright Mills, a sociologist, and 
Robert Brady, an economist’ (p. 3). Without going into the reasons 
for this, Dahl surveys the state of knowledge in American political 
science in the fields of (a) the business firm as a political order, (b) 
business relations as a political order, (c) business and the American 
political order, and (d) business civilisation and the political order; 
and he presents in some forty pages an excellent guide to the con- 
dition of political science in the United States in these fields. At the 
end, Dahl points out that there is no lack of questions for the social 
philosopher. 

“What criteria ought we to use to appraise business performance? 
Are these consistent with the criteria we use to appraise performance 
in government? What are the consequences for American life, 
politics, attitudes, and civilisation of American business behaviour? 
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. . . » Does a business culture generate a relatively large amount of 
personal alienation, isolation and anomie? . . . In what ways does the 
existence of the American political order influence the behaviour 
of business? How, for example, does the political order affect the 
rate of economic growth? The allocation of resources? The dis- 
tribution of incomes? What changes would be required in the polit- 
ical order for given changes in the rate of growth, or in the patterns 
of resource allocation or income distribution? How, if at all, is the 
political order related to innovation and invention?’ (pp. 43-4). 

The book contains two other essays. Mason Haire provides a packed 
description of the three main areas of psychological work in in- 
dustry;—personnel psychology, applied experimental psychology or 
human engineering, industrial social psychology or human relations, 
and concludes with an indication of the common problems—‘in the 
area of social perception, for example, we have barely opened the 
field of réle perceptions in hierarchical structures’ (p. 91)—and 
possible research areas of the joint behavioural sciences. The remain- 
ing essay by Paul Lazarsfeld attends mainly to studies not normally 
included in sociological bibliographies, and, as a result, the title, 
‘Sociological Reflections on Business’ is a misnomer. Lazersfeld con- 
centrates on what he calls an ‘empirical analysis of action’. ‘At one 
end, managers make decisions about production, pricing, and pro- 
motion; at the other end, consumers choose what to buy and what 
not to buy; and, along this line, individuals decide to join or to leave 
the organisation and how much effort to put into their work. The 
consumer and the manager will be compared’ (p. 102). This is a 
provocative essay, but not performing the same job as the other two, 
which would certainly be useful to teachers and students of industry 
as well as research workers in these different fields. 

Arthur Ross and Paul Hartman of the Institute of Industrial Rel- 
ations, University of California, have presented a study in comparative 
industrial relations. Their Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict, 
which attempts ‘to establish and explain the general trend of strike 
activity in the non-Communist world; and to explore differences in 
trend, and in the meaning of strikes, between one country and an- 
other’ (p. 8), has as its main conclusion, ‘the withering away of the 
strike, the virtual disappearance of industrial conflict in numerous 
countries where collective bargaining is still practiced’, with the 
supplementary point that the strike has been transformed, ‘no longer 
a sustained test of economic strength but a brief demonstration of 
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Six comparative measures are used in this study. First: intensity 
of union organisation (union membership as a percentage of non- 
agricultural employment). Second: membership involvement ratio 
1900-1956 (number of workers involved in strikes as a percentage 
of union membership). Third: employee involvement ratio, 1927- 
1956 (workers involved in strikes as a percentage of non-agricultural 
employment). Fourth: duration of strikes, 1900-1956 (working days 
lost per striker). Fifth: membership loss ratio, 1900-1956 (working 
days lost per hundred union members). Sixth: employee loss ratio, 
1927-1956 working days lost per hundred non-agricultural em- 
ployees). The second and fourth measures become the basis for the 
authors’ attempt to suggest four categories of industrial conflict. 

‘The North European pattern—first variant’ is found in Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Germany and the United Kingdom and is charac- 
terised ‘by a nominal propensity to strike and a low or moderate 
duration of strikes’ (p. 72). The second variant, in Norway and 
Sweden, is defined by very infrequent but long stoppages. The Med- 
iterranean-Asian pattern includes France, Italy, Japan and India 
where participation in strikes is high, but duration is short. The 
United States and Canada make up the North American pattern and 
are characterised by a moderately high propensity to strike as well as 
a relatively long duration. Three countries—South Africa, Australia 
and Finland—are regarded as ‘special cases . . . too much stretching 
and straining would have been needed to squeeze these countries 
into our regular categories’ (p. 29). The basic trend towards the 
withering away of the strike is accounted for in terms of the age 
of the trade union movement, the stability of membership, possible 
leadership conflicts in the labour movement, consolidation of 
bargaining structures, degree of union acceptance by employers, 
existence of political parties absorbing some of the aspirations of 
the trade union movement, existence of labour party governments, the 
increasing prominence of the state as an employer of labour, economic 
planner, provider of benefits, supervisor of industrial relations. 

The authors are intelligent enough to anticipate the obvious criti- 
cisms of their thesis. The patterns are to be regarded as ‘useful 
pedagogical devices . . . and nothing more: the patterns are meant 
to fit loosely, although not so loosely as to constitute intellectual 
Mother Hubbards’ (p. 172). ‘It goes without saying’ that the aspects 
emphasised in this study cannot be regarded as ‘the original or ul- 
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timate or most fundamental causes’: ‘we have chosen to pitch the 
research at a rather technical industrial-relations level’ (p. 173). “We 
do not state that our classification is universally applicable. We 
do believe it is helpful in understanding industrial relations in many 
of the advanced industrial societies of the Western World’ (p. 29). 
Although it is unusual to find in sociological studies authors pro- 
viding explicitly precise criticisms of their own work, it does not get 
over the point that an appreciation of criticism never invalidates 
that criticism. The Mediterranean-Asian pattern, for example, is a 
Mother Hubbard. The economic, social and political factors of India 
and France are so different that to exclude them in such a compar- 
ative study is like estimating population changes by ignoring deaths. 
The data are interesting, but the pattern-making is dubious. Secondly, 
one wonders why countries with available data—for example, New 
Zealand, Belgium—were omitted. Were these countries more like 
the ‘special cases’ where ‘the strike statistics “fit” well enough, but 
the explanations do not’ (p. 28)? Thirdly, can one dismiss the high 
rate of unofficial strikes in the United Kingdom as not involving 
‘fundamental labour-management issues’, ‘not a test of strength 
between union and employer, but rather an internal union protest 
against the vested leadership’ (p. 94)? One wonders. If one examines 
the unofficial strikes in British Oxygen Company in 1959, in the 
seamen’s dispute in 1960, in London Airport 1960, in the mines 
1961, there may be a built-in criticism of union leadership, but 
there is definitely a much more important concern with ‘fundamental 
labour-management issues’. ‘It is not clear’, the authors concede, 
‘why this conflict between militant local elements and conservative 
national leadership is much more common in Britain than on the 
continent of Europe’ (p. 94). It certainly will not become clear either, 
until one examines carefully the machinery for preventing strikes in 
this country. Taking it all in all, one can see little value in this study. 

Wilfred Brown’s Exploration in Management is a continuation 
of the work being done in the Glazier Metal Company. In this case, 
the author, managing director of the company, wants ‘(a) to record 
for our Company a description of our own organisational ideas, and 
(b) to set before other industrial readers a general description, in 
conceptual terms, of organisation as it is believed to exist in in- 
dustry’ (p. 12). The book is in six parts: structure, policy, specialist 
work, communication, ‘the gap at the bottom of the executive 
system’, and sources of managerial authority. To students and teach- 
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ers of administration and industry, this book will be of value, 
providing a record of problems and attempted solutions in this 
British company. A refreshing awareness runs through the book 
that how an organisation looks is frequently different from how it 
actually works or from how people assume it works or from 
how it ought to work. “The circumstances, of course, are always 
dynamic, so that the tendency is for these four to be moving out of 
adjustment with each other’ (p. 24). Brown’s diagnoses and treat- 
ments are well worth study. 

This, however, will be as far as it goes. The book is informative 
about one company’s management problems as seen by an intelligent 
managing director. As a contribution to a general theory of admin- 
istration, claimed by the author (p. 9), and as a precise formulation 
of problems central to the tasks of management, claimed by Dr. Trist 
in the foreword (p. xiii), the book does not meet these descriptions. 
Dr. T. T. Paterson of Glasgow University has already pointed out 
some of the book’s conceptual confusions.‘ Words like instruction, 
decision, réle, relations are shown to be employed in confusing, 
sometimes contradictory, ways. The same goes for authority, meet- 
ings. Secondly the book suffers from a recurring confusion between 
grammer and logic, as, for example, when Brown, in discussing 
the representative system in Glazier Metal, states what managers 
can and cannot do to representatives when he really intends 
recommendations to managers on how they should behave. At 
one point, too, the author, in discussing instructions in an execu- 
tive system, reaches the italicised conclusion that ‘the same words 
have quite different meanings according to the réles occupied by the 
people between whom communication takes place’ (p. 47), which 
is a roundabout way of asserting the truism that words have meaning 
only in a context. 

Thirdly, in looking at the split at the bottom of the executive 
system—‘many people occupying réles at the base of the Executive 
System tend to dissociate themselves psychologically from their 
daily work, and to become identified with goals which are not 
centred on work; communication from the floor on executive matters 
tends to be through representatives rather than through executive 
channels . . ’ (p. 276)—Brown acknowledges that ‘the problem has 
its roots in such areas as the history of the growth of our society, in 
class divisions of society, in economics, and elsewhere’ but he is ‘left 
with the feeling that lack of insight into organisation, manning, 
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selection and equitable methods of deciding the level of pay, play 
a big part in the general problem’ (p. 276). This, however, is too 
slight an acknowledgement and too frail a feeling to account for the 
fundamental problem of alienation; and although one might not 
expect the author, as a managing director, to appreciate this, one 
can point out that, as a theorist of industrial organisation, his ideas 
have a significance beyond their operational validity—they are, in 
fact, symptoms of conflict in our industrial society. 

Industry, Labour and Community substantiates all these books by 
presenting in encyclopaedic form analyses of the external relation- 
ships which have developed, and are developing, between business, 
labour and other community agencies. Professors Form and Miller, 
already well-known for their Industrial Sociology, put forward a 
straightforward case. Contemporary urban-industrial society is 
changing, and new organisational forms are emerging to provide a 
satisfying social existence for society’s members. Industrialism is a 
configuration of technology, economy and business values, one of 
the most widely spread culture systems in human history. No 
modern institution has escaped the influence of the economic organ- 
isation of society: the school, the church, the home, the recreation- 
al institutions are built upon human values arising from the material 
framework of modern civilisation. Industrial society refers to more 
than machines and markets; it refers to men and institutions locked 
in a network of relationships dominated by industrial ideas and 
business values. ‘Industrial society has become a society in which 
social relationships tend to be economic relationships’ (p. 455). In 
over seven hundred pages of research studies, case histories and 
census reports, adumbrated by the authors’ own experiences as 
researchers, the underlying social structure and processes between 
industry and society are tracked down. ‘It is clear that industry is 
beginning to assume an increasingly greater number of noneconomic 
functions which it previously avoided’ (p. 6). 

This field of industry-community relations is divided into four 
major parts: perspectives of industry-community relations (the 
impact of industry on community structure: the interdependence of 
business, unions and community agencies: the community factor in 
labour management relations); interaction of business, labour and 
social institutions (government, education, mass communication, 
family, welfare and religion); business and labour in the community 
power structure; and, lastly, applied problems of industry and 
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labour within the community (the development of community rela- 
tions by business and labour, the training of community relations 
specialists). Theoretically, the book is orientated in the tradition of 
structural functional analysis: the community is regarded as a 
complex set of interacting social structures organised to achieve or 
maintain certain manifest goals. As a result, the largest part of the 
book is the second section, where the authors systematically analyse 
the principal community institutions in terms of their interaction with 
industry and labour. (This also occasions the major point of criticism. 
The authors have bitten off, not more than they can chew for they 
show an excellent control of their material, but more than they can 
digest. The abundance of information, the scope of the book, the 
intricacies of the problems tend to obtrude between the reader and 
the general lines along which the book is running. The book is, in 
many ways, unwieldy.) 

The book adds considerably to our knowledge of contemporary 
society, and certainly fulfils one of the authors’ aims:- ‘to encourage 
a breadth of thinking about community patterns’ (preface p. xi). At 
one point, for example, in viewing a struggle for power in the factory, 
in the community and in the general political institutions, they hold 
that an analysis of social forces at work indicates that society as the 
cohesive fabric has grown weaker, less integrated and less stable. 
Four contradictions are picked out. First: ‘democratic ideals are 
threatened by the concentration of economic power, but the harness- 
ing of such power by government threatens to strangle them’. Second : 
‘contradictions between provincial and cosmopolitan habit systems are 
compounded’. Third: there is a continval opposition of co-operation 
and isolation: ‘we can observe that society is in an unceasing 
process of organisation and disorganisation.’ Four: sympathy versus 
aggressiveness: ‘Modern man is lonely. He needs companionship, 
affection, love . . . But everywhere men compete aggressively and 
sometimes ruthlessly with one another for money, status, mates and 
power’ (pp. 471-475). This is, of course, a celebrated American line 
of analysis, which is showing itself in this country in the work of 
Richard Hoggart and Raymond Williams,° although the latter would 
probably seize on Form and Miller’s acknowledgement that ‘the 
overwhelming impression was that much similarity exists in com- 
munities of industrialised countries which have a private property 
base’ (preface, p.x) as the central point of emphasis in their own 
analysis. 
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How will these contradictions be resolved? What about the future? 
Will industry continue to dominate institutional life? Will cultural 
patterns assume more consistent and less contradictory forms? In 
the middle of this debate, Form and Miller suggest two contrasting 
structures for A.D. 2000: the merging of the military, political and 
economic institutions into one all-powerful state, or the abolition of 
the economic struggle and the substitution of a struggle for status and 
prestige in educational, ethical and recreational institutions. (Lazars- 
feld, in the above-mentioned essay, concluded his sociological 
survey: ‘today . . . we do not know whether the managerial revolu- 
tion will lead to a new post-capitalistic economy, or to a perversion 
of democracy by a politico-economic power élite. Appropriately, these 
reflections are interrupted on a note of doubt’) (op. cit., p. 146). In 
pursuing these trend lines, and suggesting such speculations, the 
authors disclaim any great concern with the success of forecasting 
hypothetical societies, but they do stress the importance of grasping 
the fact of social change in institutional structuring, in order that 
one can adequately assess current events, absorb new interpretations 
and pose new possibilities in the future. “The student of industrial 
society never forgets that all of his observations and interpretations 
of industry take place within a changing society. If he shuts his eyes 
to the larger context he loses perspective as researcher, teacher, or 
citizen. The inter-relationship between industry and society is not 
the ending but the beginning of industrial sociology’ (pp. 481-482). 

Clearly a review of such diverse books must be confined to 
description and appreciation. What can we learn from these books? 
In the first place, a sense of the complexity of the subject—the ideas, 
procedures, principles, concepts, language of industrial sociology; 
secondly, an appreciation of method, technique and content—in this 
case, problems of industrial conflict, theories of organisation, the 
interactions of industry and society. Lastly, too, the point is driven 
home that, in this country, we have not yet brought industrial 
sociology up to the beginning-point of the interrelationship between 
industry and society. 


Beechwood Hall, 
Loudwater, 
Nr. High Wycombe. 
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1 British political philosophy suffered in the impact of Popper’s works on 
the social sciences in general, and by the automatic application of analytical 
techniques transferred from epistemology (where, by and _ large, “7 

paid off) to political philosophy (where, by and large, they failed). T. 
Weldon’ s The Vocabulary of Politics, was the nadir of this sort of Tilo. 
sophical attitude: the habit of searching for logical or grammatical distinc- 
tions in any philosophical problem. By 1956, Peter Laslett could introduce 
his selection of essays, Philosophy, Politics and Society with the words, ‘For 
the moment, anyway, political philosophy is dead’ (p. vii). S. I. Benn and 
me: Ee Peters, Social Principles and the Democratic State, is a more useful 
employment of analytic techniques in the study of political principles, and 
suggests that political philosophy may be nourished more on the demands 
of men than on the meanings of words. 


2 See, for example, Kenneth Alexander: ‘Power at the Base’; Ralph 
Samuel: ‘ “Bastard” Capitalism’; Stuart Hall: ‘The Supply of Demand’ in 
Out of Apathy, London, 1960; also Charles Taylor: ‘Alienation and Com- 
munity’ and Stuart Hall: ‘A Sense of Classlessness,’ Universities and Left 
Review, No. 5 Autumn 1958; Ralph Samuel: ‘Class and Classlessness,’ 
Universities and Left Review, No. 6 Spring 1959; Charles Taylor: ‘What’s 
Wrong with Capitalism, New Left Review, No. 2 March-April 1960; also 
The Insiders, A University and Left Review pamphlet, 1957, reprinted in 
Universities and Left Review, No. 3, Winter 1958. 


3 See Professor J. M. Cameron: ‘The “New Left” in Britain, The 
Listener, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 1641, 1642, 1643; also E. Thompson’s reply, “The 
“New Left” in Britain,’ The Listener, Vol. LXV, No. 1668. 


4 T. T. Paterson, ‘Exploration in Management,’ The Manager, Vol. 28. 
No. 12, December 1960, pp. 944-946. 


5 See Richard Hoggart: The Uses of Literacy, London, 1957, pp. 141-170; 
Raymond Williams: The Long Revolution, London, 1961, pp. 293-355. 
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should like to comment on an inconsistency in Professor Ralph 
H. Turner’s review of my book The Social Purposes of Educa- 
tion in the Sociological Review, volume 8, number 1, July 1960. 
In his early sentences he summarizes my view that ‘a discussion of key 
characteristics of British culture . . . must constitute the starting 
point for any constructive educational effort’. Towards the end he 
draws attention to the difficulties, for an author engaged in con- 
structing a set of educational principles, of ‘drawing conclusions 
which are compelling in the light of his assumptions . . . the general 
tenor of the concluding chapters sounds so characteristically ‘British’ 
to the outside observer that a doubt is unavoidable. As convincing 
a case could probably be made for quite different principles, starting 
from the same social and psychological science foundation.’ Professor 
Turner raises a question of the greatest importance for the theory 
of education: should an educational programme for a particular 
culture be tailored to suite the traditional values and current needs 
of that culture or should it aim at being ‘universal’? One of the 
cardinal premises of the book’s argument was that the proper answer 
to this question was the first alternative, in which case the conclusions 
ought to sound ‘characteristically British’. 
This note requires elucidation. Stated more fully the underlying 
argument runs as follows: 
1. Educational methods are methods of influencing children in the 
direction of certain educational values, e.g. intellectual precision, 
imaginative adventure, thorough knowledge, technical competence, 
or respect for established authority. The word ‘values’ is used in the 
sense of the goals of human striving, the objects or modes of be- 
haviour on which people set a value. In the present context, of the 
construction of a set of educational principles, values may be thought 
of at two levels of generality: ‘general’ values to be pursued in life as 
a whole, e.g. truth, justice, integrity, respect for authority, respect 
for personality; and ‘educational’ values or the goals of the educative 
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process itself in the normal life and work of a school. These are the 
qualities and competences which the educator will strive to cultivate 
in his pupils, in pursuit of the ‘general’ values. 
2. The effectiveness of the methods depends on their adaptation to 
the values they serve. A teacher who attempts to compel his pupils to 
‘respect the personality’ of younger pupils is using a method that 
contradicts the end it is intended to serve; the effect of the method is 
likely to be contrary to that desired. 
3. A programme of practical principles for the school rests therefore 
on a dual basis: (a) a consistent set of educational values to be served; 
and (b) a knowledge of the effects produced by different methods— 
the province of psychology. 
4. The formulation of the educational values to be pursued may be 
divided into four phases: (a) the statement of the general values to 
be served; (b) an analysis of the situation in which they are to be ap- 
plied; (c) the arrangement of the general values in an order of prior- 
ities according to the result of (b); and (d) the translation of this 
hierarchy of general values into educational values. 
5. The phases of (4) require amplification. In a society with a marked 
authoritarian tradition such as Japan, ‘respect for authority’ may be so 
deeply entrenched in the tradition that other values, such as truth 
or respect for personality, may be relegated to a peripheral place. In 
another (or even the same) country respect for the authority of 
the Government may be so weak as to give rise to disorder and 
violence. Or to take an example nearer home, the high valuation, in 
Britain, for conformity to past custom might so reduce the compet- 
itive power of British industry in foreign markets as to cause national 
bankruptcy and destroy both the welfare state and the internal 
harmony of the country. This danger is enhanced in comparison with 
other countries by the fact that 30% of the national income is derived 
from foreign trade, as against 5% in U.S.A. or 14% in Western 
Germany. In short, the hierarchy or order of priorities among values 
has no significance without reference to the context, i.e. to the 
economic and social structure and system of values of the society 
in which they are to be applied. The educationist has then the task 
of translating ‘general’ into ‘educational’ values; for example ‘in- 
dustrial and commercial adaptiveness’ into such specific aims in the 
life and work of the school as the encouragement of questioning 
attitudes in science lessons and the development of initiative by small 
syndicates of pupils working as independent units. 
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The fact that Professor Turner did not demur at my view that ‘a 
discussion of . . . British culture . . . must constitute the starting 
point for any constructive educational effort’ but experiences doubts 
later on account of the ‘characteristically British’ sound of the 
resulting educational programme appears to indicate an unresolved 
conflict in his own mind between a desire for the universal and an 
acceptance of a theory rooted and grounded in local tradition. 
Western intellectual society from Plato onwards has had a hankering 
after the universal and one of the distinctive features of the British 
tradition has been to think in terms of the particular and the local 
and to eschew the attempt to formulate universal prescriptions. 
English intellectuals have thus often, like Professor Turner, been 
pulled in two directions. What he would really have liked is evidently 
that one should deduce a universal programme of practical principles 
from a set of universal premises, the ‘social and psychological science 
foundation’. This is of course what Nunn attempted to do in 
Education: Its Data and First Principles, a book which we can now 
see aS a strange monument to misguided universalism. There are 
fragmentary references throughout to the values he is aiming at, but 
these are never coherently stated and never related to the society 
he lived in (for which he was writing) or to the value-presuppositions 
of that society’s tradition. The consequence is that at every point he 
smuggles in his value-assumptions. For example on p. 230 of the 
second edition he defines discipline as ‘not an external thing, like 
order, but something that touches the inmost springs of conduct. 
It consists in the submission of one’s impulses and powers to a 
regulation . . . ’. He then proceeds to introduce his value-assumption, 
that discipline ought not in the last resort to be coercive: ‘. . . its 
acceptance must, on the whole, be willing acceptance . . . °. Ad- 
mittedly he is vague about it and his ‘must’ may be a purely 
descriptive psychological term: ‘ . . . its acceptance is inevitably, on 
the whole, in practical living a willing acceptance .. . ’. Or he may 
even, in the light of the next page, be combining the two: ‘discipline 
is inevitably in some degree a willing acceptance, the result of an 
inborn impulse towards perfection, and this is what ought to be the 
case’. All the difficult moral and especially moral-cum-sociological 
problems about the exercise of authority (a word which does not 
appear in the index) have evaporated. 

In so far as I was aiming at any universal conclusions in my book, 
these may be summed up in the view that any practical programme 
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of principles for the classroom and out-of-school life of the school 
should be geared to the economic, social and ethical conditions of 
the culture for which it is designed and that only the pattern of the 
argument is of general validity. One object of my book was to artic- 
ulate the relations between the various types of consideration that 
have to be taken into account in formulating such practical princi- 
ples: the general social and economic condition of the country; its 
tradition of values, the order of priorities among the general and 
educational values required for our society; the modes of learning 
and development of children; and the nature of the influence of var- 
ious types of educational method and activity. The pattern of the 
book’s argument has evidently failed to get over to Professor Turner; 
it is perhaps significant that in his summary of the argument he omits 
to mention the section in which is expounded the teacher’s need to 
make certain commitments, with an explicit statement of the values 
to which I as author was committed. To make explicit the value- 
presuppositions operating in the core of one’s argument is a tough 
spiritual exercise often neglected by educational thinkers. 


The College of the Venerable Bede, 
Durham. 
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welcome the opportunity to correct a false impression which has 
been gained from my review and to point out that the difference 
between Mr. Collier’s view and my own is not the ideological 
one he supposes. There can hardly be any serious scholar in this day 
and age who adheres to the view that Mr. Collier attributes to me. The 
general assumption that every education system must be tailored 
to the society in which it operates has been taken for granted for at 
least a quarter of a century. 

The comments in the review concerned the effectiveness with 
which Mr. Collier pursued his objective, rather than the objective 
itself. By saying that his conclusions sounded, ‘characteristically 
British’ I did not mean that they seemed distinctively attuned to the 
requirements of British society; I meant rather that they closely 
resembled what the educated British layman would have said without 
passing through any of the elaborate reasoning in the book. Folk 
conceptions of the school system are not ipso facto wrong. But in an 
era of rapid change and cultural contact it would be surprising to 
find that traditional folk conceptions offered the best guide to educa- 
tion. 

The task Mr. Collier has set for himself is an immensely difficult 
one; his fault is not in attempting it but in understanding its difficulty. 
For a line of reasoning such as he proposes to be logically compelling 
it is at least necessary that we have in mind all practicable educational 
systems, that our psychological and sociological theory be sufficiently 
precise and complete that we can predict all consequences of im- 
portance which would stem from each of these alternatives; that we 
can measure each of these consequences by the application of un- 
ambiguous values; and that we can predict the sequence of effects 
and responses far enough into the future that short-run and long-run 
effects can be weighed against one another. Certainly our psycho- 
logical and sociological knowledge is insufficient for such a task, and 
the elementary statement of principles to which Mr. Collier was 
necessarily limited by the scope of the book is even less adequate. 
In the absence of sufficient scientific knowledge a sort of short- 
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circuiting between initial values and conclusions must take place. 
The conclusions toward which the analyst is predilected then help 
him to select alternatives when the logic is insufficiently compelling. 
It is because of this imprecision in our behavioural science knowledge 
that, ‘as convincing a case could probably be made for quite different 
principles, starting from the same social and psychological science 
foundation’. : 

It is desirable that from time to time people should attempt, as 
Mr. Collier has, a comprehensive assessment of the school system in 
light of the most recent knowledge. To this end the entire method- 
ology of functional analysis as it has developed in British anthrop- 
ology and American sociology will be useful. But until our knowledge 
and our values are precise enough to be programmed for electronic 
computers it is incumbent on each such investigator to note the 
many occasions when the steps in his reasoning are plausible rather 
than logically compelling. 


University of California, 
Los Angeles, 
U.S.A, 
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Political Man by Seymour Martin Lipset. Pp. 432. London: Wm. 
Heinemann Ltd., 1960. 30s. 


If Professor Lipset, in his reading for this book, has missed any important 
contribution to the literature of political sociology, it would be hard to find. 
Political Man is, in fact, not one book but four monographs, on The Con- 
ditions of the Democratic Order, Voting in Western Democracies, Political 
Behaviour in American Society, and a case study on The Politics of Private 
Government, which deals with the political process in Trade Unions. Much 
of the material has appeared already in Lipset’s contributions to academic 
journals and other vehicles for political and sociological discussion, but here 
he attempts to combine his material with the findings of other contributors, 
and to weld them into a single picture of the conditions and operation of 
western democracies. As an exercise in the integration of research findings 
from a large number of sources, it is a considerable achievement. As a 
critical assessment of what contemporary sociology has contributed to the 
understanding of man’s political nature, it is less considerable. In spite of 
the detailed amassing of evidence, and the careful comparisons of studies 
in different countries, the final impression is that something important is 
missing, a quality of sympathy, perhaps, or involvement, which can give 
an author insight into human motivation and behaviour, and enable him 
to avoid writing only of social groupings and mass psychology. 

It may be, however, that the main reason for one’s disappointment is that 
Professor Lipset, looking at ‘political man’ from a particular standpoint, not 
only does not make any concession to any other standpoint, but hardly 
admits that there can be any other standpoint for the politically aware. In 
his foreword, he states that the book illustrates his ‘basic intellectual con- 
cerns and personal values more fully’ than his earlier publications. This is 
a fair enough warning, but unfortunately in the text the author neither states 
explicitly what his values are nor takes care to exclude them from what are 
supposed to be discussions of fact. Consequently, the premises on which 
his conclusions are based must be inferred from his arguments, and the 
reader has constantly to beware of accepting as established fact what are 
simply unsupported value judgments. To take the most obvious example, 
consider the question of political responsibility. Presumably, the first require- 
ment for classification of a group or a party as responsible or irresponsible 
is a definition of responsibility. The first mention of political responsibility 
in Lipset’s book is to say that, under certain conditions, the combination 
of many parties, proportional representation, and a unitary state may permit 
irresponsible minorities to gain a foothold in parliament. Just what an 
‘irresponsible minority’ is, he does not say. A page or to later, the adjective 
is applied to the Communists, who, currently a major party in most Asian 
States, ‘capitalise’ on all the discontents created by the early stages of 
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industrialisation ‘in a completely irresponsible fashion’. This is the sort of 
statement one might expect to find in a popular daily, but not in a serious 
work on political behaviour and institutions by an author of Lipset’s standing. 
The point is not whether Professor Lipset is right or wrong in his judgment, 
but that, in the guise of objective discussion, he is indulging in a standard 
technique of political invective. Much of his analysis of the sources of con- 
sensus and cleavage in western democracies is valuable, but this kind of 
looseness and bias in his writing detracts from its effectiveness even when 
there is a substance in his arguments. 

Since Professor Lipset is one of the foremost academics in the modern 
school of political sociologists, a question of more general importance is 
raised by the extent to which the rightness and validity of western middle- 
class notions of democracy are assumed as a matter of course. A large part 
of the book is devoted to analysis of recent investigations into political 
attitudes and voting habits, as revealed by sample surveys and public 
opinion polls. A common feature of nearly all these investigations is that 
they have been carried out by researchers with middle-class backgrounds, 
and are devoted, to a large extent, to interpretation of the responses of 
people of working-class as well as middle-class origins to formal question- 
naires. An immediate consequence is that the criteria used in interpretation 
are set by the standards of the western middle-class intellectual, whether 
the populations involved are in the United States, Western Germany, 
United Kingdom, Brazil, Japan, India or elsewhere. A major assumption of 
this approach is that either these standards are absolutes or the researcher is 
sufficiently aware of his own values, and capable of enough detachment, to 
attain a considerable degree of objectivity in his investigations. Either of these 
is a pretty big assumption to make; and if they are not substantiated, but 
taken for granted, as in Political Man, the conclusions are liable to be one- 
sided. It appears, for instance, that the lower strata are the least tolerant; 
and one is given the impression that there is something wrong with the 
working-class in not being as tolerant and civilised as the middle-class; 
that the unemployed ought to suppress personal problems and take a longer 
view of social progress. Professor Lipset may not have meant his words to 
sound like this, but they do; and, apart from a passing reference to the 
problem of insecurity, there is no question raised about the injury that 
society may do to the individual, no hint that there may be, in the so-called 
tolerance of the middle-class, a large measure of indifference. 

Finally, Political Man tends to push to an inordinate length inferences 
from the results of sample surveys. It is one thing to say that working-class 
people are more likely to vote Labour than Conservative. It is an entirely 
different kind of proposition to state that the lower-class individual is likely 
to have been expused to punishment, lack of love, and a general atmosphere 
of tension and aggression since early childhood. How people vote is a matter 
of fact. But how does the sociologist measure love? Professor Lipset could 
no doubt argue that certain symptoms exist, which can be legitimately 
discovered by sample surveys or other methods, and from which such 
propositions can be inferred. Latent structure and factor analysis may be 
powerful tools, but they are no more powerful than the material with 
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which they work; and a survey interview, even in ‘depth’, is not psycho- 
analysis. To push survey results as far as this is to misuse them. 

An incisive, critical assessment of the methods and results of contemporary 
political investigations is badly needed. It is not enough, however, merely 
to take the results of past investigations, accept their underlying assumptions, 
and treat them as if there were general agreement about their universal 
validity. Professor Lipset’s book is valuable in that it brings together most 
of the findings of research in this field, but at the same time it fails to 
recognise or discuss the limitations and contradictions of this research; the 
principle limitation being that the social researcher is just as much a 
‘political man’ as the subject of his analysis. Excellent chapters on Fascism 
and on American Intellectuals, and an enlightening, reflective, but too short, 
personal postscript (The End of Ideology) do not quite redeem this failure. 


University of Bristol. H. C. MacKENzZIE. 


Political Science: A Philosophical Analysis by Vernon Van Dyke. 
Pp. xvi + 235. London: Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1960. 30s. 


Philosophy means ‘thought about thought ... general conceptions of 
ends and means, purposes and methods, in scholarly inquiry . . . an effort 
to spell out and clarify both the meaning of crucial words ... and the 


meaning and implications of various assumptions and premises on which 
such inquiry is, or should be, based.’ 

Political science investigates ‘activity occurring within and among groups 
which operate on the basis of desires that are to some extent shared, an 
essential feature of the activity being a struggle of actors to achieve their 
desires on questions of group policy, group organisation, group leadership, 
or the regulation of intergroup relationships against the opposition of others 
with conflicting desires.’ 

Employing these terms of reference, Professor Van Dyke philosophises 
about political science. An initial survey of the various aims which sustain 
political inquiry argues that the prime purpose ‘should be to explain and 
predict political behaviour, mainly with a view to contributing to the 
rationality of political decisions.’ Next comes an analysis, ingeniously con- 
trived by examining a constellation of key words (concept, classification, 
theory, etc.), of the means of acquiring, ordering and expressing knowledge 
about politics. Part III is a study of ‘approaches’ differentiated according 
to the criteria employed by each in the selection of the questions to be asked 
and the data to be assembled. Part IV discusses whether political science 
can be considered in any rigorous sense a ‘scientific’ activity. There is a 
rebuke to those who dodge or dismiss this question; but the failure, after 
much verbal shadow-boxing, to reach anything resembling a firm conclusion 
suggests to this reviewer that the culprits may not be in such mortal error 
as the author supposes. 

Philosophy, in Professor Van Dyke’s definition, is logically a parasitic 
activity, but creative insofar as it nourishes rather than debilitates its host. 
Dismissal or renovation of familiar problems, the raising of new issues, 
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suggestion of fresh lines of inquiry; such results would provide evidence 
that significant philosophical activity was proceeding. Professor Van Dyke 
fulfils no such large expectations. For all his busy analysis, he has no case 
to argue; for all his chic patter, no rabbits in his hat. Consider for example 
his discussion of the Marxist approach (pp. 167-70), which leads only to 
this trite conclusion: ‘it is unfortunate that Marxism became less a system 
of hypotheses guiding political inquiry than a theory guiding political 
action . . . true believers who employ it as a guide to enquiry naturally tend 
to shape their enquiries so that the results support their faith. This has 
undoubtedly led to the perpetuation and extension of error. At the same 
time, those who are detached scholars rather than true believers have in 
many cases found a Marxist approach to political questions to be very 
fruitful.’ Contrast the trenchancy of, say, Schumpeter on the same theme. 
This is no isolated example; the conclusion of ‘Problems in Approaches 
Focusing on Ideologies’ (pp. 176-7) is a collector’s item for connoisseurs of 
banality. 

In sum—and reluctantly, for the project was praiseworthy—one can only 
describe Professor Van Dyke’s ‘rationale’ in the words of the citation which 
once accompanied the award of an honorary degree to Mr. Walt Disney: 
‘He laboured like a mountain . . . and brought forth a mouse.’ 


Bradford Institute of Technology. PauL COLEs. 


Emile Durkheim, 1858-1917 edited by Kurt H. Wolff. Pp. xiv + 
463. Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1960. $7.50. 


This is a disappointing as well as a belated commemorative volume; one 
more work in the spate of cumbersome symposia to which contemporary 
American scholarship has accustomed without reconciling us. It provides 
no new insight into Durkheim’s massive contribution to sociology. Further- 
more, a number of the contributors to this particular symposium suffer from 
a disease to which American sociologists are particularly prone. This ailment 
has been diagnosed in a recent New Yorker profile as a ‘tendency to cement 
abstract words together with a thick mortar of dependent and parenthetical 
clauses, producing a bulwark of impenetrable prose.’ The ‘analyses’ which 
make up the first two-thirds of this book are often arid as well as padded. One 
contributor spends fifteen pages merely to point out to the structural- 
functionalists that the fact of social change was an inseparable part of 
Durkheim’s sociology. Another apparently considers it helpful to dub Saint- 
Simon and Proudhon as ‘un-French’ and Durkheim as ‘French of the French’. 
In this section Professor Talcott Parsons adds an extended footnote to his 
comments on Durkheim in The Structure of Social Action. 

The last third of this book consists of a brief letter from Durkheim to 
Radcliffe-Brown, a number of hitherto untranslated articles and prefaces, 
some chapters (1-5 and 13-14) of Durkheim’s posthumous Pragmatism and 
Sociology and an introductory bibliography to works by and on Durkheim. 
No serious attempt has been made by the editor to interelate the ‘analyses’ 
and the translations from the original. Pragmatism and Sociology is worthy 
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of complete and separate publication and one wonders why a truncated 
version was included in this book, except as a makeweight. It refuted in 
advance—because though first published in 1955, it consists of reconstituted 
notes from lectures delivered by Durkheim in 1913-14—W. Y. Elliott’s 
attack upon the syndicalism of Durkheim and his disciple Duguit, which 
he pilloried in 1928 as part of The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics. Elliott’s 
farfetched attempt to make of Durkheim’s conception of organic solidarity 
the stalking horse of anti-intellectualist fascism, was based upon his mis- 
guided assimilation of the pluralism which Durkheim and Duguit shared 
with the Pragmatists—doubtless on the principle of guilt by association— 
with the latter’s anti-intellectualist instrumentalism, explicitly repudiated by 
Durkheim and infinitely closer to the pronouncements of Durkheim’s rival 
at the Sorbonne, Henri Bergson. It is no coincidence that Georges Sorel, 
whose aggressive and anti-parliamentary brand of syndicalism eventually 
led him to sympathise with fascism, though he occasionally quoted Durkheim 
in support of his views, was the avowed and fervent disciple of Bergson. Yet 
Mr. Richter, in his discussion of ‘Durkheim’s Politics and Political Theory’— 
probably the most thorough piece of work in the symposium—appears to 
put Durkheim’s influence upon Duguit and Sorel on the same plane! 

Mr. Richter does not recognise that Durkheim’s attempt to discover a 
reformulated Rationalist substitute for Catholicism was directly influenced 
by Renouvier, whose search for a ‘laic morality’ was discussed in this Review 
(July 1957), though the author, Dr. Tint did not refer to Renouvier’s in- 
fluence upon Durkheim. Mr. Richter observes of Durkeim that ‘Few other 
social scientists of his stature have chosen such ambiguous terms to carry 
their meaning’ and this has given his misinterpreters plenty of elbow room. 
In seeking to make a conservative of Durkheim—whose links are with 
quarante-huitard associationist socialism and Jaurés—Mr. Coser has a field 
day distorting the implications of Durkheim’s definitions of crime, state and 
society. To dub Durkheim a conservative, as Mr. Coser does, on the ground 
that he argued that social change should be piecemeal, would, to his surprise 
and distaste, also convert Professor Popper into a conservative. However, 
as Mr. Coser identifies acting carefully with acting conservatively, he would 
not be in such bad company. 


The University of Sheffield. J. E. S. Haywarp. 


Nationalized Industry and Public Ownership by William A. Robson. 
Pp. 554. George Allen & Unwin, London, 1960. 50s. 


The fundamental economic argument for the nationalization of all industry 
has been, since Malthus and Marx, that under private enterprise sufficient 
investment will never be carried out: when the will to invest is there, the 
means are absent, and when the means are there, the will is absent. This 
fundamental contradiction of capitalism was lost sight of when neo-classical 
economic theory propounded the inevitable increase in investment whenever 
consumption falls. Stated in contemporary economic jargon, the case for full 
socialization is that it makes all investment autonomous instead of induced. 
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Professor Robson does not discuss this problem, nor indeed does he any- 
where probe deeply into the fundamental question: Why nationalize? His 
discussion of the criteria for nationalization (p. 487) is exceedingly thin: 
successful firms should not be nationalized, because there is no point in 
it; unsuccessful ones should not be nationalized, because ‘it is extremely 
difficult to arrest the momentum of decline’. The nearest we get to an answer 
is that industries that are particularly important should be nationalized. But 
quite apart from the logical difficulty that, if the activities of several 
industries together are necessary to produce a result, none can be singled out 
as more important than any other, it is not at all clear in what sense, say, 
coal is more important than bread. 

The book is a panegyric on the Morrisonian public corporation, but it 
neither brings out sufficiently clearly how greatly different public corpora- 
tions differ, nor how they could be improved, nor what other forms common 
ownership could take. On the other hand, the book provides a meticulous 
record of facts and a useful summary of some of the discussions. 

The great virtue, in Professor Robson’s eyes, of the public corporation 
is that it combines freedom, boldness and enterprise with public control. 
But he is not convincing when he argues that much closer parliamentary 
control of the right kind could not create more boldness and enterprise of 
the right kind. Most discussions about risk-taking versus caution are beside 
the point. There ave instances where public corporations have taken risks 
to the point of recklessness, daring without counting the cost, e.g. the 
groundnut scheme or the London-Midland main line electrification. There 
is no virtue in risk-taking as such. Only risk-taking after careful weighing 
of alternatives can be justified. Could a parliamentary committee not 
investigate why risky actions of this kind were not taken? It has not been 
shown that an alert committee could not activate boards into bold enterprise. 

Closely connected is the question of the appointments to the boards. 
Possibly from excessive tactfulness, Professor Robson offers few criticisms, 
indeed not even facts, on the composition of the boards, the previous history 
of their members and their fitness to implement the ideals of socialism. This 
is particularly odd, since he argues that the efficient running of an industry 
cannot be separated from the pursuit of social and political aims. 

Professor Robson attacks the view of the Herbert Committee that the 
people running an industry should not pay attention to the national interest. 
It is no valid counter-argument to say that large private concerns also 
attempt to pay attention to what they interpret to be social and national 
objectives. The practice may be wrong in both cases. Professor Robson’s 
ridiculing of the Economic Man (p. 298) is also beside the point, and shows 
a misapprehension of what economic considerations are about. The real 
issues are (1) how is the national interest interpreted in a particular case; 
(2) how much does it cost to pursue it; and (3) who pays these costs? If the 
Central Electricity Authority decides, against commercial considerations, to 
insure its undertaking, rather than to carry its own risks, in order to main- 
tain the strength of the British insurance industry in foreign markets (p. 297), 
how large is this subsidy, and should consumers of electricity have to pay it? 
Of course, Professor Robson is right when he says that ‘the proposal that 
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any decision by the Government which overrides the economic interests of 
the corporation should carry with it a subsidy payable out of general taxation’ 
is impractical (p. 427). But this does not mean that social objectives cannot be 
separated and their cost isolated more clearly than is done at present. To 
state objectives and, however inadequately, estimate their costs, is not 
indulging in ‘the philosophy of hedonism’ (p. 298); it is no more than proper 
accounting. 

The economic arguments in the book are weak. Thus it is no refutation 
of marginal cost pricing to say that ‘it is quite common practice [in private 
enterprise] for some goods to be sold below cost or with a very small profit 
in many different types of shop, in which other goods are sold at an 
extremely high rate of profit’ (p. 292). This is entirely irrelevant, for (1) 
this may be a good reason for nationalizing and pursuing a different pricing 
policy, and (2) varying profits are not even prima facie evidence that the 
marginal cost pricing rule is violated. 

The criticisms have concentrated on some controversial points in the book. 
The careful and fair presentation of all aspects of the nationalized industries 
including history, organization and management, consumers’ councils, labour 
relations, research and development and a survey of recent revisionist con- 
troversies, makes it an important work of referenee. And the combination of 
idealism, common sense and fairness make it attractive, as well as provocative. 


Balliol College, Oxford. Paut STREETEN. 


Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms by George Caspar Homans. 
Pp. xii + 404. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1961. 
$5.50. 

In this book Professor Homans undertakes to explain ‘elementary social 
behaviour’. He defines such behaviour as everyday inter-actions among men, 
distinguished from the institutions of society (the more or less explicit rules 
governing behaviour). Following Simmel in this distinction, he also suggests 
a similar justification of micro-sociology: the everyday, informal interactions 
between individuals exhibit society statu nascendi; interesting in themselves, 
they may also show us how the more rigid, superindividual institutions are 
built up, eroded and changed. 

Homans relates the present work to his earlier book, The Human Group, 
by saying that whereas in that book he was simply concerned to establish 
some empirical propositions, he is now attempting to explain these and 
and other, similar propositions by formulating more general propositions 
from which they are deducible. He derives the general propositions from 
two sources: behavioural psychology and elementary economics, i.e. from 
the psychological notions of the reinforcement or inhibition of activity by 
reward or punishment and by relative deprivation or satiety, and from the 
economic notions of exchange, price, cost, supply and demand. Thus 
Homans’ set of general propositions ‘envisages social behaviour as an exchange 
of activity, tangible or intangible, and more or less rewarding or costly, 
between at least two persons’. Subsequently, five main propositions are 
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formulated in more precise terms. The rest of the book is devoted to show- 
ing that the results of a number of research studies support these general 
propositions, or (in accordance with Homans’ intention to explain) that the 
empirical propositions established by research are deducible from the general 
propositions, ie. are explained by them. 

The early chapters arouse a lively expectation that we shall be led to see 
the world of ordinary social behaviour in a new and illuminating way, and 
to grasp how it can be more rigorously and completely explained. But 
although the book has many virtues—careful argument, elegant construction, 
a clear and pleasing style—it does not fulfil this expectation. It fails, I think, 
for several reasons. In the first place, the empirical propositions which are 
brought together for explanation are so obvious that the accumulation of 
such instances has a stupefying effect. Since it may be claimed, with some 
reason, that the findings of social research are often declared to be obvious 
when presented, but were by no means obvious before the research was 
undertaken, I shall make the criticism more pertinent by saying that there 
does not appear to be a single empirical proposition considered in this book 
which had upset the common-sense hypothesis with which the investigator 
began his study. This judgment, that we are presented with massive con- 
firmation of the obvious, receives support from the fact that Homans 
himself rarely goes beyond reviewing completed researches, even to suggest 
how his explanatory propositions might be used to solve theoretical problems 
as yet uninvestigated or unsolved. In turn, this reveals a more radical weak- 
ness in the approach; namely, that while the explanatory propositions are 
fully and precisely set out, the theoretical problems are not explicitly 
formulated at all. 

A more radical criticism may be made of Homans’ fundamental concept, 
the generalised notion of ‘exchange’. It is certainly possible to conceive 
social behaviour as ‘exchange of activity’ between persons, but how far is it 
useful to do so? The study, by economists, of exchange and the conditions 
influencing the terms of exchange, has led to some interesting general 
propositions and theories chiefly because it is possible in this case to specify 
the units entering into exchange and to measure the phenomena of exchange 
with some precision. Homans admits the difficulty of specifying units and 
measuring quantities in the case of exchange of activity, e.g. of deciding 
what is a unit of help, or sympathy, or esteem, of whether one unit is more 
or less valuable than another; but he does not take it seriously enough, nor 
does he regard with a sufficiently critical eye such attempts as those of Bales 
to define, classify and count units of ‘verbai activity’. In the absence of 
precise and valid measurement we are necessarily left with more or less 
commonplace propositions about esteem, influence, leadership, etc. which 
do not, and cannot, have the form necessary for them to be expressed as 
deductions from interesting general propositions and theories. 

In the final chapter Homans discusses the connection between elementary 
social behaviour and the institutions of society, but the subject evidently 
has little interest for him. His real ambition is to develop an independent 
theory of sub-institutional behaviour. Such behaviour is declared to be 
common to all mankind; human nature as ‘the only true cultural universal’ 
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is contrasted with the cultural uniqueness of particular societies. But given 
the former how are we to account for the latter? Or even if we reject the 
Malinowskian Volksgeist, how shall we explain (as most sociologists have 
aimed to do) the variety of types of human societies or the diverse forms 
of social institutions? In short, Homans implicitly re-states the perennial 
problem of the relation between psychology and sociology. He states it, how- 
ever, as if he were advancing the solution. 


London School of Economics. T. B. Borromore. 


Social Systems by Charles P. Loomis. Pp. xi + 349. London: D. Van 
Nostrand Company Ltd., 1960. 49s. 


The author of this book has already made a considerable contribution to 
sociology in the English-speaking world through his translation and exposi- 
tion of the sociology of Tonnies. Since the publication of his version of 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, however, there has been a great deal of 
work done in order to spell out Tonnies’ two key concepts especially by 
Parsons, and the interest of the present work lies primarily in Loomis’ 
attempt to assimilate Parsons’ notions to his own and to apply them to the 
analysis of social change as well as to problems of social systems. 

What Loomis does is first of all to list the most important of Parsons’ 
elements of interaction such as ends, sentiments, norms, etc., together with 
the equivalent processes involved in socia! systems. Some of these elements 
and processes are seen as primarily affecting and responding to the situation 
external to the social system and others as having to do primarily with the 
internal equilibrium of the system itself. A number of questions of structure 
and change of differing levels of generality are then examined in terms of 
the basic elements. They include the general problems of the division of 
labour and the réle of religion in social systems, a study of social change 
under conditions of disaster and disruption, and a study of the ‘Old Order 
Amish’. In these studies the elements are seen as varying in terms of Parsons’ 
famous pattern-variables of affectiveness vs. neutrality, specificity vs. diffuse- 
ness, ascription vs. achievement, universalism vs. particularism and self- 
orientation vs. collectivity orientation. 

The student who ploughs through the difficult conceptual discussion will 
certainly find much that is illuminating in Loomis’ later essays, but like so 
many recent books which have been inspired or influenced by Parsons’ 
teaching, Social Systems leaves one with a feeling of uneasiness about the 
direction which sociology is taking. Parsons’ discussion of the elements of 
interaction is perhaps the most illuminating of all recent contributions to 
sociological theory. As an aid to careful historical study and as a guide to 
what types of evidence to seek it is invaluable. What seems to lead it into 
sterility is a reification of his categories so that a discussion of forms is 
substituted for a study of content. In this respect Loomis’ book is particu- 
larly guilty. The categories are set out in a table printed on both of the 
inside covers of the book and are regarded apparently as capable of applica- 
tion in a foolproof and mechanical way. To make such a table at all is to 
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gloss over many of the more subtle problems of social analysis and results 
in a peculiarly unpleasant version of jargon (as when the process equivalent 
to the element ‘norm’ is listed as ‘norming’). And there is much else in the 
exposition which suffers from the same fault. 

It must be said, however, that the division between formalism and its 
opposite is a long-standing one in sociological theory and that some of the 
major insights of recent sociology have been achieved by sociological 
formalists. For this reason Loomis’ book deserves careful study even by 
those who believe that sociology should be far more concerned with getting 
down to the study of particular social systems and historical periods. This 
is particularly true because of the dynamic orientation of the book which 
avoids some of the most frequent pitfalls of structural-functionalism. 


University of Leeds. JouHN Rex. 


Sociology: A Systematic Introduction by Harry M. Johnson. Pp. xvii 
+ 689. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1961. 42s. 


Of the writing of American text-books of sociology there seems to be no 
end, but the British publishers of this one are to be congratulated on their 
choice. Mr. Johnson, who teaches at Simmons College, has provided a 
sound and useful book. It is large, to be sure, and even the pf”: :e is rather 
forbidding, but it is among the best of its kind. 

The book is divided into eight parts. The first two present the theory of 
structural-functional analysis and a discussion of the socialisation process. 
The next four are concerned with the major institutional aspects of societies : 
kinship, economy, politics and religion. A section follows on stratification 
and finally one on social deviation and change. The special feature of the 
work lies in the extensive treatment given to economic and political organisa- 
tion, and there is also a quite perceptive and incisive discussion of the 
sources of social conformity. 

Mr. Johnson has drawn heavily on the work of Weber, Parsons, Merton 
and Murdock, and he appears to follow Davis in identifying sociological 
theory with functional analysis. He possesses a catholic outlook and his 
material is well chosen. He has drawn on related disciplines such as anthro- 
pology, economics and political science, but strictly in order to develop his 
sociological arguments, and there is a comparison of social processes in both 
simple and complex societies. Although in his discussion of modern political 
and administrative structures he makes much use of data about the U.S.A. 
he refers to other modern societies for comparative purposes. His book 
displays a desirable coherence and recent developments in sociological theory 
(the pattern variables and the four functional sub-systems are much in 
evidence) have been well used to organise a large amount of material. Yet 
as Merton says, in a justifiably laudatory foreword, the author ‘refuses to 
force data about social structure, function, and change into the mold of 
a particular theory in those cases where the theory is not yet adequate to 
account for them.’ 

The writer of a text-book on sociology always faces a dilemma. Either 
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he includes too little and becomes one-sided in his treatment, or he includes 
too much and wearies the reader. If the author has erred it has been in 
the latter direction. In the case of a less able theorist than Mr. Johnson this 
might have proved disastrous, but he has chosen to aim at completeness 
as well as coherence, and has largely succeeded. However, there is a 
disadvantage for whilst his book will doubtless prove valuable to the honours 
student of sociology it is rather less useful to the beginner and rather 
more useful to the beginner’s teacher. There is a vast citation of references, 
albeit with some useful advice on further reading at the end of each chapter, 
but the inclusion of so much material leads to over-condensation in 
descriptions of studies. Indeed, the reader has initially to be pretty 
knowledgeable in order to derive full benefit from the book and not be 
bewildered by its richness; this is particularly true of the chapters on the 
institutional aspects of societies. But all in all this text-book more than makes 
up for the banalities of so many of its predecessors; it represents, in fact, a 
very good piece of work. 


University of Exeter. Duncan MITCHELL. 


Montesquieu by W. Stark. Pp. xii + 214. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1960. 2§s. 


We knew from the preface of the author’s book on the Sociology of Know- 
ledge that he had planned a systematic study of the history of the subject 
—obviously in order to prove his thesis, according to which this discipline 
does not originate in the revolutionary tradition, but in the ‘empiricist and 
rationalist’ school of 18th century philosophy. In his new book he tells us 
that he has given up this plan, but publishes instead a study on Montesquieu 
as the ‘Pioneer of the Sociology of Knowledge’—as the sub-title of this 
book describes him. The author analyses on more than 200 pages the writ- 
ings of the Baron in order to prove his thesis that Montesquieu’s rationalism, 
cartesianism and determinism were youthful aberrations, and that during his 
mature years he became a pioneer of sociology, of the ‘organological’ way of 
thinking and of many other things, but most significantly the ‘Pioneer of 
the Sociology of Knowledge’. 

After having read this book, the perceptive reader will have to admit that 
Montesquieu was a great thinker who opened up new vistas for the under- 
standing of man, society, culture and history . . . But was he the founder 
or the pioneer of the Sociology of Knowledge? Well, that, if I may say so, 
is a matter of opinion. Undoubtedly the Baron was one of the great 
precursors of modern political science in spite of his often superficial views 
about society and the political systems. He was also one of the most effective 
spokesmen of an empiricistic and relativistic approach to the problem of law, 
morals and culture. But this does seem to qualify him for the special réle 
for which the author casts him—at least not in the eyes of the present 
reviewer who still believes that the origins of the sociology of knowledge 
are inseparable from the theory of social and political ideologies and from 
those strategic techniques which both the revolutionaries and the counter- 
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revolutionaries of the early 19th century utilized in order to ‘debunk’, or 
at least to ‘relativise’, the doctrines and ideals of their opponents. It is of 
course true that—as the author points out—Montesquieu belonged to a 
generation of French writers who initiated the reaction against the abstract 
rationalism of the Cartesians. He was thus able to investigate the probiems 
of society, politics and culture, free from the wish to generalise and from the 
belief that man is everywhere essentially the same. In this way he did much 
pioneering work for the social and cultural sciences of the 19th century; 
indirectly, therefore, also for those sociologists who were interested in the 
problem of the social genesis of ideas. But to recognise this is not the same 
as to admit that the sociology of knowledge has originated in the pre- 
revolutionary era. 

The reader who is interested in the prehistory of sociology, anthropology 
and political science will find many startling facts in Dr. Werner Stark’s 
work. For example, the convincing passage in which the author points out 
the strong influence that Montesquieu had on Robespierre and on his notions 
about the reign of republican Virtue. This passage is most illuminating as 
it claims that the origins of Jacobin ruthlessness are to be found in that 
roman republican ruthlessness of which Montesquieu made himself an 
interpreter. I think that it is to the roman heritage and example that one 
has to look, if one searches for the origins of Jacobinism ... and not to 
the writings of that most naive and a-political of ‘political Philosophers’— 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 


University College of 
North Staffordshire. Joun S. Eros. 


Working-Class Suburb by Bennett M. Berger. Pp. xiii + 143. 
Berkeley: California University Press (London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press) 1960. 28s. 


The Minnesota Community by Lowry Nelson. Pp. x + 175. 
Minneapolis: Minnesota University Press (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) 1960. 34s. 


In the past few years, writers like C. Wright Mills, W. H. Whyte and 
David F.esman have been elaborating an image of American society, where 
compul ve sociability and amorphous relig‘osity barely mask the anxieties 
of status seeking and manipulated personalities. Of this way of life suburbia 
has become the symbol, and as the suburbs spread, the liberal press is 
heavy with foreboding. The fires of inner-direction are going out all over 
America, chilled by the lengthening shadow of the organisation men and 
his kaffee-klatsching wife. 

This stereotype of suburban living draws heavily on a few celebrated 
studies of middle class communities, and it seems to have been taken for 
granted that all suburban dwellers must become entrapped in the same pattren 
of anxious conformity. Bennett Berger’s study of Ford Motor workers in a 
new suburb was designed to challenge this assumption. He interviewed a 
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hundred skilled or semi-skilled manual workers, who had moved about two 
and a half years before from the town of Richmond to a suburban estate 
near San Jose, California, where Ford had built their new plant. Well paid, 
able to afford a second car, owning their own pleasantly laid-out ranch 
house, they should, if indeed suburbia imposes a way of life, have been 
wide open to its insidious influence. In the event, they seem to have acquired 
scarcely any of the attributes of the stereotyped suburbanite: they were 
neither more republican, more status seeking, more restless, more sociable, 
more religious, more aspiringly middle-class, nor more inclined to wine, 
Dr. Spock aud gracious living than they had been before they moved. 

From this, Mr. Berger concludes that the anxieties of middle ciass suburbs 
which have so dismayed liberal critics are a consequence, not of the sub- 
urban environment itself, but of the careers of its residents. If the rising 
executive is tormented by a competition for status which convention 
demands that he disguise, he suffers as much in the city as the suburb. 
Conversely, the manual worker is not suddenly thrown off balance because 
at last he has found a decent house with a garden: for him, the attack on 
suburbia seems merely to begrudge the pleasures of prosperity. 

The myth of suburbia has not yet been stamped in this country with so 
many stereotypes, nor does it grip us with the same grim fascination, but 
the argument is familiar. The new towns are losing their labour sympathies, 
the working man buys his middle-class image with his suburban house, the 
ideals of Keir Hardie and William Morris are being thrown out to make 
room for a washing machine—and the Joneses are waiting to get at the house- 
proud newcomer, setting a remorseless pace. Research at present being 
undertaken by Peter Willmott in Dagenham suggests that all this is as 
little true of manual workers in the suburbs of London, as it is of the sub- 
urbs of San Jose. At the same time, there is evidence that moving to a 
new community can give rise to anxiety—the high rates of neurotic illness 
amongst women in new towns, for instance, and the isolation and sus- 
picion which Michael Young and Peter Willmott reported amongst East 
Enders rehoused on an L.C.C. estate. We need to know more about the 
factors which can enable people to settle down comfortably in the suburbs. 

Here Bennett Berger passes over evidence which was probably crucial to 
the stability of the pattern of life in his sample. He reports that 47% of 
them visited relatives often, and 96% had relatives within easy visiting 
distance. But he dismisses this with the remark ‘This finding suggests a 
rather interesting question which is worth a brief digression: Is it true 
that working-class people who are geographically (but not socially) mobile 
tend to move either as an extended family unit or as a nuclear family unit to 
areas where other members of the extended family have previously moved, 
whereas the geographically and socially upward mobile move only as isolated 
nuclear families to the place where corporate advancement beckons? If it 
were true, it would help explain a number of interesting facts apparently 
prevalent in white collar suburbs populated by upwardly mobile families.’ 
He does not take up the equally important corollary, that working-class 
families who are forced to move away from their kin may suffer some of the 
same anxieties as the upwardly mobile. 
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Professor Nelson’s book about Minnesota is concerned in part with 
Americans as remote from the influence of suburbia as they could very well 
be—farming communities on the Canadian border where, even in the third 
generation, the language of their immigrant ancestors is still spoken. Over 
a third of the farm population, native-born of native parents, still speak 
at home the language of their French, German or Czech forebears. Such 
areas of poor land have been left behind in the growth of prosperity through 
centralization and the dominance of industry, and Professor Nelson is 
primarily concerned with the problems of migration to the towns, the 
organisation of rural schooling, the viability of small farms, and the reform 
of local government structure in the country. He summarizes research 
reported more fully elsewhere, without pursuing any of these topics very 
far; his book gives the impression of being written chiefly as an introduction 
to their State for students at the University of Minnesota. For an outsider, 
it provides rather less than its title seems to promise. 


Institute of Community Studies. P. Marris 


La sociologia delle comunicazioni by Alfred McLung Lee. Pp. 253. 
Torino: Casa Edit: .e Taylor, 1960. L. 1250. 


This book goes well beyond the topic indicated in its title, for almost 
half of it deals with general sociological questions, such as ‘what is Socio- 
logy?’, ‘personality’, ‘social organisation’, ‘social changes’, ‘clinical study of 
society’, etc.; and even the second half tackles the problems more closely 
connected with mass-culture and its impact on contemporary society in 
general methodological terms, applicable to many other fields of sociological 
(and non-sociological) investigations as well. ‘Elaboration of a research-plan’, 
‘The interviewer and the interview’, ‘Methods for the study of behaviour’, 
‘Means at the interviewer’s disposal’—these are some of the chapter head- 
ings. In this treatment of mass culture and public opinion is implicit the 
belief that it is self-evident what are the really important problems to be 
investigated in this field, and that the only difficulties derive from differences 
of opinion among sociologists concerning the right method to apply to them. 
In other words, this excess of methodology is due to the fact that the author’s 
object of inquiry is delineated in too abstract a fashion, and the specific 
problems of mass-culture and public opinion are not even formulated in 
concrete terms. In this methodological framework, advertising of a washing 
powder and political propaganda are considered to be of one and the same 
nature; indeed, the analysis of the diffusion of a new powder serves to 
explain the functioning of political propaganda. Such an approach is 
extremely doubtful, not only because it fails to give sufficient weight to the 
social effects of political influences, but also because it mixes up far reach- 
ing differences as, for instance, the fact that advertising of new consumer 
goods has a primarily private appeal, whereas political propaganda a basically 
public one (even when it is ‘selling’ a future Prime Minister); or that the 
first category can create new needs (a new washing powder neither needs 
nor wants to replace soap), whereas the second must manipulate existing 
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ones, The author, deducing his generalisations from certain characteristics 
of American economic, political and cultural institutions, considers the 
market-research approach to sociological problems to be the universally valid 
method of social science; and many important studies in various European 
countries dealing with problems of mass culture and public opinion, but 
adopting very different methods, are not even mentioned in the book under 
review. The main value of this work is that it offers a rather comprehensive 
survey of the studies of the sociological school to which the author belongs. 
Besides, in the first part of his book, the author gives a concise characterisa- 
tion of a number of the basic problems of sociology and social psychology, 
with references to the most important American studies dealing with them, 
which should be very useful to the students to whom La Sociologia delle 
comunicazioni is appropriately dedicated. 


Bedford College, London. IsTVAN MESZAROS. 


Charles Booth, Social Scientist by T. S. Simey & M. B. Simey. 
Pp. x + 282. London: Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press, 
1960. 30s. 


John Millar of Glasgow by William C. Lehmann. Pp. xvi + 430. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 60s. 


These two books have at least one factor in common—each is an attempt 
to resurrect the memory and re-assess the reputation of a social theorist. 
The authors are anxious to rescue their subjects from what they regard 
as an undeserved obscurity and eager to argue their respective claims to 
greatness. 

Professor and Mrs. Simey are perhaps more successful in their plea. It 
is, of course, unlikely that the name of Charles Booth will ever be forgotten. 
The Life and Labour oj the People in London would alone be sufficient 
to remind most of us of his contribution to our understanding of our own 
society. But it is often forgotten that he followed this masterpiece with 
studies on Poverty, Industry and Religious Influences, which, if not so 
successful, remain as impressive monuments to his persistence and thorough- 
ness. 

In writing these books, Booth’s methods were revolutionary. He was the 
inventor of the social survey and, among social thinkers, the first protagonist 
of social statistics. He invented the concept of the ‘Poverty line’ and proved 
that being below that limit was rarely due to laziness, or drink, or original 
sin. Thus he contraverted the popular contemporary explanation of poverty. 
The real reasons—old age and unemployment—were laid bare by Booth’s 
painstaking and objective investigations. He began his original survey in 
order to disprove an assertion of Hyndman’s that 25% of London’s popula- 
tion was impoverished. However, Booth’s discovery that this figure was an 
under-estimate did not convert him to Socialism. Consequently the man who 
laid the foundation on which the Welfare State was to be built remained 
an adherent of economic individualism. 
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The Simeys pay full homage to Booth’s labours; but they go further and 
claim that Booth was the father of the British empirical tradition as it has 
been applied to the social sciences. It is difficult to refute this verdict, for 
the sociologists of Booth’s day, of whom Hobhouse was perhaps the most 
eminent, tended to rely almost entirely on deduction. Booth, on the other 
hand, sought to blend deduction with induction in a more truly scientific 
manner. In his own time, however, this was not appreciated. British sociology 
became divided between the social philosophers and the social statisticians, 
and the lesson of Booth’s life and work, which should have bridged the two 
groups, was never learnt. 

Professor Lehmann is only less successful as an advocate because his 
client is not indisputably as distinguished as Booth. Professor Millar was 
obviously a great personality and an inspiring and well-beloved teacher dur- 
ing the period when Glasgow was the centre of the Scottish Renaissance— 
an era in which Scotland was to give to the world Hume, Robertson and 
Adam Smith. Millar attended the latter’s lectures as a student and then, 
on being appointed to the Chair of Civil Law in 1761, became one of Smith’s 
colleagues. 

Although never very actively involved in politics, Millar was known as a 
Radical and a humanitarian at a time when it needed some courage to be 
either. He strongly supported the abolition of the slave trade: he abhorred 
oppression and racial discrimination. In the early 1790s he joined the newly- 
formed Friends of the People, a society founded to advance the cause of 
Parliamentary reform. These activities naturally brought him under some 
suspicion; but although Millar was a Radical he was too historically minded 
to contemplate any sudden revolutionary change. His belief in property 
and in the value of an aristocracy of merit kept him apart from the more 
insurrectionary movements of his day. 

Thus Millar was far more than a professional academic lawyer. In his 
writings and lectures he strayed from the legal field and ranged widely and 
critically over society as he found it. Consequently, though his kindnesses 
to his students were many, it was by the inspiration of his ideas that he 
influenced them most. In every way Millar challenged the authority of 
accepted concepts, pitting his rationalistic outlook against traditional values. 
His lectures on the British constitution became a restrained but exhaustive 
attack upon the social structvre and the economic assumptions underlying 
the distribution of political power in Britain. 

Millar’s thoughts on these subjects are embodied in several almost for- 
gotten works that Professor Lehmann tacks on to the end of the biography 
by way of appendices. These reveal a thinker who stood somewhere between 
the eighteenth century revolt against dogma and the early nineteenth century 
romantic reaction against rationalism. Professor Lehmann does not over- 
estimate Millar’s influence on later social theorists, though he makes several 
interesting suggestions. And it does not seem that Millar, undoubtedly a 
prophet to his own generation, vastly affected his successors. This is not 
surprising. Millar’s grand scheme, which incorporated law, philosophy, 
economics and sociology, was an accomplishment in his own day; but between 
his writings and his twentieth century readers the Industrial Revolution 
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and the great Victorians have interposed. Consequently there is a common- 
place quality about Millar’s analysis that not even the polish of his sentences 
will entirely disguise. 

Therefore, though we must be grateful to Professor Lehmann for re- 
introduced Millar and his works to us, it must be admitted that it is the 
re-appraisal of Booth that makes the more rewarding reading. While there 
are faults of construction in the Simeys’ bo~k—largely occasioned by the 
rather artificial division into ‘Life’ and ‘Works’ which makes for occasional 
repetition—the importance of the subject is never missed and Booth emerges 
as the great pioneer of British empirical sociology. It is fitting that the 
occupant of the Charles Booth Chair of Social Science at Liverpool Uni- 
versity should have argued this so clearly. 


University College of FRANK BEALEY. 
North Staffordshire. 


Problems of Historical Psychology by Zevedei Barbu. Pp. x + 222. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1960. 263. 


National Character and National Stereotypes (Vol. 1 of Confluence) 
by H. C. J. Duijker and N. H. Frijda. Pp. xi + 238. Amsterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1960. 30s. 


Zevedei Barbu’s book will have served a useful purpose if it encourages 
psychologists to take more interest in history or if it encourages more 
historians to take some interest in psychology; but it well may be a long 
time before the two empires establish full diplomatic relations. Fruitful talks 
require perhaps a common view on ‘the philosophy of history’. There are, 
it would seem, two sorts of philosophy of history. One is the philosophy that 
there is no philosophy of history. The historian is concerned only to establish 
what actually happened—that and that alone. He does not attempt to discern 
patterns in, or give causal explanations of, what happened in history. The 
other philosophy of history is that there can be a philosophy of history, 
that patterns and causal laws can be discovered in what happens, dialectical 
progressions, swings of the pendulum, ‘psycho-social cycles’, recapitulations 
or what not. 

In principle this book could have been written in terms of either philo- 
sophy of history. The chief problems discussed are: (i) the historical 
development of specific mental functions, (ii) the historical development of 
the mental organization of individuals, (iii) the historical development of 
collective mental structures. The first is a study of changes in the perceptual 
function between the sixteenth and the twentieth century. The second study 
is concerned with the emergence of personality in the Greek world between 
the Homeric and the Hellenistic eras, and the third theme is the emergence 
of the English National character between (roughly) the reigns of Elizabeth 
I and Elizabeth II. All these topics could no doubt be presented simply as 
descriptions of what actually happened: what actually happened to the 
perceptual function or functions of the French, the personality of the Greeks 
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and the character of the English in the periods in question. But the tempta- 
tion to give theoretical interpretations is irresistible and the author offers 
such interpretations in terms of some current doctrine about social perception 
and doctrines concerning movements from ‘shame cultures’ to ‘guilt cultures’ 
and doctrines of ego and super-ego formation. 

He is by no means unaware of the methodological difficulties of substant- 
iating theories of these kinds, nor will he be surprised if highpowered and 
highbrowed methodologists display at best a benign skepticism regarding 
his conclusions, But this is a field which, at this time, is the last place in 
which highpowered methodologists ought to be. In exploratory, pioneering 
studies what is needed most of all is imagination, the suggestion of hypo- 
theses which more pedestrian students can later cast into testable form. 

It would be very interesting to have another book from Barbu after he 
had had time to consider the material reviewed in Duijker and Frijda’s 
monograph on National Character and National Stereotypes. This is Volume 
I of a series entitled ‘Confluence’ devoted to Surveys of Research in the 
Social Sciences and edited by the International Committee for Social 
Sciences Documentation in co-operation with the International Social 
Science Council and with the support of Unesco. 

Today, surely, no one could or should write about the personality of the 
Greeks or the national character of the English without first coming to 
terms with the antithesis between an objective description and a stereotype. 
Barbu’s work does not contain any reference in its index to national stereo- 
types, but it may be just as well that it does not. His problems of historical 
psychology were difficult enough without this complication. 

The authors of National Character and National Stereotypes have 
compiled a bibliography of 988 items, but what is more important they 
have written a review of this literature which raises all, or almost all, of the 
important questions; and they have attempted to clarify all, or almost all, of 
the concepts employed in formulating these questions and in giving answers 
to them. For those interested in these two important fields of research this 
volume is cleary ‘indispensable’. The book starts, both historically and 
logically at the beginning. Historically it begins with ideas about the in- 
habitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, and with the ideas of Heroditus about 
the. Scythes, the Phrygians, etc. Logically it starts from consideration of the 
human disposition to name and classify which has come to be recognized as 
a fact of great importance. The authors are mainly concerned with the 
relation of stereotypes to objective descriptions of nations or other groups. 
This problem is discussed in a clear and illuminating way, but there are 
passages in which the question seems to be begged by the definition of ‘a 
stereotype’ in terms of emotional attitudes and prejudices. The conclusions 
reached are, as the authors are the first to say, rather disappionting. From 
all this work ‘the total gain in dependable knowledge does not seem pro- 
portionate to the effort spent . . .” Clearness of purpose seems to be lacking, 
an overall design is missing, a generally accepted theoretical framework is 
absent. The authors’ disappointment is largely due to their preoccupation 
with the significance of national stereotypes as providing guidance for the 
objective and valid description of national character. They are not inter- 
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ested in stereotypes in general. This, they say, would require a separate 
monograph. They did not follow up their opening observation that the 
assignment of national characters to people and the formation of stereotypes 
are but special manifestations of the human disposition to name, to categorize 
and to clarify. To have followed this up might have been a more rewarding 
exercise. 

From the facts reviewed in this particular volume the conclusion is 
irresistible that, as the authors say, stereotypes cannot be taken as reliable 
descriptions of national character. Stereotypes are in part the expression of 
prejudices and emotional attitudes (in which we must include the attitudes 
implied by jocular caricatures). On the other hand it would be most surprising 
if the observations of intelligent and perceptive travellers were shewn to 
have no influence whatever upon the formation of stereotypes. However 
much we may distrust these stereotypes they can at least be studied as 
providing hypotheses to be tested by the best techniques for investigating 
differences between nations and differences between all sorts of other social 
groups. 


Birkbeck College, London, C. A. Mace 


East African Rebels by F. B. Welbourn. Pp. xiv + 258. London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1961. 21s. 


Mr. Welbourn’s rebels are the adherents of African schismatic churches 
among the Ganda and Kikuyu. The Ganda churches are the Bamalaki, who 
kept the Sabbath on Saturday and rejected European medicine, the Mengo 
Gospel Church, which is possibly unique in having been founded by a 
European woman, and the African Greek Orthodox Church. Those of the 
Kikuyu independent churches which had contacts with the last-named are 
brought into the book for this reason, and are certainly of interest for their 
own sake. 

Reuben Spartas, the founder of the African Greek Episcopal Church, was 
perhaps the one most concerned with theological truth. But although Mr. 
Welbourn indicates in his account of each sect the grounds of its doctrinal 
rebellion, he recognises the importance in their formation of other than 
theological considerations. He emphasises the link between missionary 
activity and the spread of western culture and western political power, and 
shows how this makes it inevitable that the assertion of African nationalism 
in the political sphere should be expressed by some Africans in the creation 
of churches which are wholly their own. 

These churches seek to interpret Christianity in terms which exclude 
the adventitious elements of western culture that have been presented to 
Africans along with the essentials. Thus the examples which are genuinely 
African have little in common with the Mengo Gospel Church, a small group 
of people in close contact with their ex-missionary leader. Yet there are some 
striking differences between the African churches. The extreme of ‘tribalism’ 
is represented by the Kikuyu Karing’a (pure) Educational Association, 
which originally repudiated Christianity altogether, and continued to permit 
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and justify polygamy. The Kikuyu Independent Schools Association opposed 
the ban on female circumcision. The Bamalaki admitted to baptism all who 
asked it, thus retaining a Christian rite without insisting upon its symbolism 
as the rejection of an earlier way of life, and the Karing’a movement jater 
took the same course. Mr. Welbourn considers that this is due to its simil- 
arity with traditional naming rites. All the sects regarded schools as essential 
to their organisation, but whereas Karing’a sought to eliminate Christian 
teaching the others departed only slightly from the pattern of missionary 
education. This Mr. Welbourn, following Malinowski at a little distance, 
explains by their ‘distinct laws of cultural determination.’ 

All the wholly African sects were interested in controversies over African 
land rights. Mr. Welbourn notes the wider territorial range of those in 
Buganda, a difference which can certainly be correlated with political 
structure. He also distinguishes between those which did and did not attach 
importance to ministerial ordination; only the African Greek Orthodox 
Church has continued to do so. It is a striking negative characteristic of these 
sects that none of them looks to the millennium. 

Neither Mr. Welbourn’s narratives nor his analysis are very easy to follow, 
but his records enrich our knowledge of sectarian movements. 


London School of Economics. L. P. Mar. 


Meals on Wheels for Old People : A Report of an Inquiry by The 
Government Social Survey by Amelia I. Harris. Pp. 103. 1961. 
7s. 6d. 


Outlines of a Survey on the Meals on Wheels Service. Summary of 
a Report by the Government Social Survey. Pp. 28. 1961. 2s. 6d. 

Both published by the National Corporation for the Care of Old 
People, London. 


Education and Retirement by Brian Groombridge. Pp. 159. The 
National Institute of Adult Education, London, 1960. 8s. 6d. 


Growing Old in a Mechanised World by F. le Gros Clark. Pp. 145. 
Nuffield Foundation, London, 1960. 7s. 6d. 


Handbook of Social Gerontology edited by Clark Tibbitts. Pp. xix + 
770. The University of Chicago Press, 1960. $10. 


This service has played such a useful part in the community care of old 
people, that the Governors of the National Corporation for the Care of Old 
People consider that it is ‘likely to become a local authority responsibility 
in the not too distant future.’ In order to have as much information as 
possible, this survey includes 453 schemes run by four separate voluntary 
organisations and covering in the survey week 20,595 recipients. A random 
sample of 853 old people receiving meals, 1317 old people not receiving 
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meals and the local organisers answered a questionnaire, and from the 
answers such points are considered as the scope and cost of the service, the 
practical details of operation and the varying needs it meets. It shows how 
this is a social as well as a nutritional service, and how one disadvantage 
of a voluntary system is that it is in just those districts of low economic 
status where it is most needed that there are fewer volunteers to run it. 
If all the country was covered at the same level, it is estimated that 38,000 
recipients would benefit. It is interesting that while 50% of the old people 
questioned were not sufficiently ambulani to go to canteen meals if these 
were available, of the remainder only 14% would prefer to eat in a social 
setting. The longer account will give the necessary information to anyone 
who is considering taking over this activity, while the shorter one gives a 
clear picture of one of the most widespread voluntary efforts in this country. 

An authoritative advisory committee helped Mr. Groombridge in his 
‘enquiry into the relevance of education to the enjoyment of leisure in later 
life’. This book is written by an enthusiast on a subject which is being 
widely considered today, and describes the opportunities afforded and the 
use made of them. It comes alive in the comments of the individuals taking 
part. The need for more accommodation and full time staff is stressed, 
costing some £2,000,000 a year more. Various schemes are explained in 
detail and such interesting points arise as that while men usually seek the 
activity or knowledge provided for its own sake, the women seem more 
conscious of the group satisfactions it provides, and the higher the level an 
old person’s educational opportunities were in the past, the more these are 
pursued in later life. Methods are considered of widening the appeal of 
activities at present sought only by a small number in the community, a 
group already well integrated socially. The best advertisement is the personal 
one of one friend talking to another. A comprehensive reading list and a full 
appendix is included, and in spite of the enormous amount of facts collected, 
this is a readable and stimulating book which never loses a personal approach. 

The author of Growing Old in a Mechanised World considers ‘the human 
problem of a technical revolution’ by studying the conditions in modern 
industry and how this affects the ageing workman. Eight manufacturing 
concerns, those of motor vehicles, rayon yarn, paper board, tobacco products, 
aluminium foil, domestic power appliances, plate glass and domestic 
furniture, already in an advanced stage of mechanisation, are examined in 
detail, and the sometimes opposing views of the trade unionists shown 
against those of the management. Automation, shift work and the availability 
of ‘light work’ are considered, and the possibility of a satisfactory retirement 
is suggested to compensate for an unsatisfactory end to a man’s working 
life. In spite of the width of the material handled, this remains a disappoint- 
ing book, perhaps because of the large canvas used. It indicates the problem 
in broad outlines, but to anyone who is dealing with the day-to-day 
difficulties of the ageing worker, a much closer analysis of the physical, 
mental and social capacities and needs of the old man contrasted with the 
environment of his particular job, is needed, and ageing takes place also at 
the managerial levels. The appendix entitled, “The Older Man’s Prospects 
outside the Field of Manufacture’ will be the most useful to the field worker, 
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where we find that in the traditional employments for the older man, the 
post of watchman, office cleaner, caretaker or gardener is satisfactorily held 
by him, while in house painting and printing machine minders, younger 
men are preferred. This is a subject of dominating importance in the labour 
market to-day, and a combined attack by industrial medical officers, psycho- 
logists and both sides of industry is overdue. 

Twenty-three authors have contributed to the massive Handbook of Social 
Gerontology. Quoting from the dust cover, ‘the papers are concerned in 
various ways with the basis and theory of societal ageing, with the effects 
of ageing on the individual as a member of society, his behaviour, status 
and adjustment, and the impact the presence of ageing people has on the 
values, institutions and organisations of the society’. It abounds with such 
phrases as, ‘réle and status reversals’, ‘the conceptual plane’, ‘subcultural 
and cross cultural comparisons’, ‘health status’, and so on. Though a long 
list of references is appended after each contribution, no attempt is made 
to high-light the ones each author recommends, nor to evaluate critically 
the methods, or should one say methodology, used in each investigation. 
As in any compendium, the papers vary in depth and interest, and the 
anthropological approach of Professor Simmons writing on, ‘Ageing in Pre- 
industrial Societies’, is refreshingly clear and well written; one wishes he 
had contrasted the various attitudes of the different racial groups still reflect- 
ing these old traditions as they are gradually assimilated into the American 
way of life. It is difficult to recommend this book to any particular group 
of students of sociology in this country. 


Rivermead Hospital, Oxford. CELIA WESTROPP. 


Fuvenile Fustice by Ola Nyquist. Pp. xxii + 302. London: Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd., 1960. Sos. 


This is an important book. Indeed it should have been required reading 
for all members of the Ingleby Committee, although it must be admitted 
that much of it is about as readable as an Act of Parliament. It contains a 
great deal of valuable information, not only about the methods of dealing 
with young offenders in California and Sweden, with which the author is 
primarily concerned, but also about the practice in a number of other 
countries. Only a modest dose of interpretation or comment is, however, 
included as an aid to the digestion of this solid factual material. 

In principle the English and the Swedish systems of ‘juvenile justice’ stand 
at two opposite extremes with the Californian somewhere in between: 
though in practice the differences are less fundamental than a study of the 
governing documents in each case would suggest. The Swedes, as is well 
known, rely principally upon Child Welfare Boards, which are no part of 
the judicial system and on which lawyers do not serve. In California young 
offenders are dealt with by courts, presided over by legally qualified judges: 
but the proceedings rank as civil rather than criminal and differ in many 
respects from the legalistic procedure with which we are familiar in this 
country. Thus cases are not brought to court until after preliminary 
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investigation by a probation officer; and the actual court proceedings are 
conducted with what in this country would be regarded as improper laxity, 
hearsay evidence being, for example, admitted. Both in Sweden and in 
California—and this is the most profound difference from the British 
system—the competent authorities are more concerned with the whole child 
than with any particular offence. In Sweden the boards frequently rely upon 
police findings and ‘do not make any further investigations on the factual 
issue’; while in California a case of ‘alleged juvenile crime may still be 
handled’ by the court ‘in spite of the fact that the allegation of crime cannot 
be sustained’. By formal amendment of the relevant petition, a juvenile 
originally alleged to have committeed some crime may still be dealt with in 
the Californian juvenile court under another of the extensive categories of 
behaviour included under the term ‘delinquency’. 

There are differences too in the post-adjudication procedure—if that is not 
too formal a word for what is often less politely, but more accurately, 
described as the ‘disposal’ of young offenders. Thus Sweden has ‘no special 
institutions within the framework of criminal justice for the detention of 
minors’—nothing, in fact, that corresponds to our distinction between an 
Approved School and a Local Authority Home. California again has carried 
to lengths unusual even in the United States the separation of the judicial 
from the treatment authority. In general the function of the Californian 
juvenile court is confined ‘to the consideration and establishment of the 
allegation issue’, since any decisions as to institutional treatment are wholly 
outside its competence, and must be handed over to the Youth Authority. 
Under both the Swedish and the Californian systems, however, provision is 
made, at least in the case of the older age groups, for certain types of juvenile 
offenders to be dealt with by the ordinary criminal courts. In California it 
is for the juvenile court itself to decide whether a juvenile ‘is a fit and proper 
person’ to be dealt with in such a court. In the event of a negative decision 
on this point, the court may direct the district attorney to prosecute the 
person concerned under the ordinary criminal law. In Sweden likewise young 
persons over the age of 15 can be transferred from the child welfare boards 
to the criminal courts—a provision which results in practice in the courts 
dealing with relatively trivial cases such as minor traffic offences on the one 
hand and very grave offences on the other. 

This concurrent jurisdiction well illustrates some of the difficulties that 
beset international comparisons in this field. What, for example, is the 
meaning of such a phrase as ‘the minimum age of criminal responsibility’? 
In England, where the juvenile courts are themselves criminal courts, the 
age of criminal responsibility means the age at which a child can be charged 
in any court, including those specifically concerned with juveniles; but in 
Sweden and in California it means the age at which a child can be dealt 
with in the same court as an adult. By our own standard the minimum age 
of criminal responsibility in this country is 8; but by the Swedish standard 
it would be 17, except in cases of homicide or where a child is charged 
jointly with an adult, or (theoretically at any rate) where a young person 
himself elects to go for trial on an indictable charge. In order to avoid these 
confusions Dr. Nyquist has suggested that ‘penal minimum age’, defined as 
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the age at which a child becomes subject to penal sanctions, might be a 
more appropriate formula than one which defines the age of responsibility 
in terms of the child’s capacity to understand the nature of a criminal act. 
Even this, however, presumes that the distinction between penal and non- 
punitive forms of treatment is a good deal clearer than in this country at 
least it can be said to be. 

Dr. Nyquist has included in his book an extensive bibliography, but the 
value of this is much reduced by the fact that he has not listed the publishers 
of the works quoted. Particularly in the case of works published abroad this 
can be a real source of difficulty to those who wish to pursue the subject 
further. Also,—and in a book which is bound to be used mainly as a work 
of reference, this is wholly inexcusable—there is no index. 


Abinger Common, BARBARA WOOTTON. 
Dorking, Surrey. 


The Unmarried Mother and Her Child by Virginia Wimperis. 
Pp. 397. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960. 35s. 


Most people can guess at some of the hardships which must be faced by 
a single girl who is trying to make a home for her illegitimate child in a 
modern industrial society, and many social workers have first-hand experience 
of the inadequacy of public provision for her needs. Even so, this systematic 
study of the plight of the unmarried mother must have a profound impact 
upon the most sophisticated reader. Methodically, and with scholarly restraint, 
Miss Wimperis describes the difficulties of finding and keeping a job and a 
home, the loneliness and constant uncertainty about the future, the nagging 
feelings of guilt and sometimes of resentment towards the child, which must 
be overcome. In these times we are inclined to congratulate ourselves upon 
the new sympathy and tolerance which are shown to the illegitimate child; 
these are rarely extended to his mother. Yet, as the author shows, the moral 
disapproval which colours statutory and voluntary provision for the mother 
can destroy the child’s chance of happiness too, by adding to the emotional 
wear-and-tear of the mother’s struggle in the early years. ‘It is not enough 
that the mother may grow out of her emotional disturbances and leave them 
behind, for by then the child’s personality may already have been seriously 
damaged.’ 

A substantial part of the book is devoted to an analysis of the legal and 
financial position of the unmarried mother—her claim upon the child’s 
father, the help which she may get from national assistance and from the 
local authority, and the work of voluntary agencies. Here Miss Wimperis 
is at her best; unravelling the complicated facts clearly and accurately, 
placing her finger shrewdly upon the gaps between intention and achieve- 
ment, and making skilful use of case material to illustrate the consequences 
of these for the mother and her child. There is a frank discussion of the 
moral problems which complicate this field of social work more than any 
other—particularly the conflict between the desire to alleviate the social and 
personal consequences of unmarried parenthood and illegitimacy and a 
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reluctance to appear to condone the breach of moral and religious principles. 
The author draws attention to several misconceptions about illegitimate 
children and their mothers which still influence casework methods. She 
shows that although a substantial proportion of unmarried mothers have 
rather poor educational and social attainments,, very few are intellectually 
subnormal in the true sense, Unfortunately some social workers still cling 
to the belief that children of subnormal mothers are likely themselves to 
be defective—in spite of clear evidence to the contrary—and so insist upon 
delaying the placement of such children for adoption until they are satisfied 
that they have not inherited this trait. 

Considerable use is made of comparative material from European and 
American states at many points in the analysis; and here the arrangement 
of the book might have been improved. There is obviously a close connexion 
between the frequency of illegitimacy, the pattern of social legislation and 
provision for the unmarried mother, and her experiences and those of her 
child, in each country. This relationship would have been clearer if each 
state had been treated separately. There are some weaknesses in the treat- 
ment of statistical material; the significance of differences between sample 
values and the parameters of the population against which they are com- 
pared is never tested, and occasionally a comparison which might have been 
interesting is not made—for example, infant mortality rates among the 
illegitimate are compared with national figures for all children, even though 
it is remarked that the former group contains a disproportionate number of 
first children. 

But these are minor blemishes. This is a disturbing, penetrating and 
important book, which makes a substantial contribution to our understanding 
of an urgent social problem. The social administrator and the caseworker 
will find it absorbing reading; and there is a great deal of material in it 
which will be of interest to the student of social institutions. 


University of Southampton. GORDON TRASLER. 


Exceptional Children by F. G. Lennhoff. Pp. 201. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960. 21s. 


Delinquent and Neurotic Children by Ivy Bennett. Pp. xii + 532. 
London: Tavistock Publications, 1960. 4§s. 


Mr. Lennhoff’s book is about his own school for emotionally disturbed 
children at Shotton Hall. ‘Let us take a fictitious character like John Smith. 
John is found stealing books from a shop, and is taken in front of a juvenile 
court. Nobody knows, or even wants to know whether he has a good back- 
ground or not. Only that he was found stealing, and should be punished. 
Nowadays, there is a totally different approach taken. He goes to see a 
psychiatrist, who finds out about John’s background, etc. For instance, John 
might be one of a large family, where individual attention is centred upon 
a younger member of the family. Due to this, John feels lonely, or even 
aggressive, and turns to stealing as a cover for his feelings. This does not 
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mean that John is stealing to gain something for himself, but just a round- 
about way of revenge . . . No-one can tell me that a severe punishment is 
going to help him. It may stop him for the time being, but sooner or later 
comes another wrongdoing . . . Punishment to him means that some one 
else has rejected him.’ 

From this extract, the reader will recognise the child-centred, psycho- 
analytically oriented approach to delinquency. This is based on the view that 
a delinquent child is in certairf aspects of his personality immature for his 
age, and that a situation which is to be curative must fulfill the following 
needs. It must allow the child freedom to act out some of his anti-social 
wishes and fantasies, in order to make these accessible to change; and the 
child must have an opportunity to form a secure relationship with an under- 
standing adult who will be a substitute parent-figure. At the right times, 
this adult will begin to make demands on the child for more acceptable 
behaviour; and the gradual acceptance by the child of these demands, together 
with the internalisation of the standards of the new parent-figure, are two 
of the major instruments of his rehabilitation. 

Another important factor is growing insight by the child into his own 
probiems and those of others. To illustrate this, a small subterfuge has been 
played on the reader which must now be revealed: that the passage quoted 
earlier, though it is as stated from Mr. Lennhoff’s book, was not written by 
that author, but by a boy after four years at the school. It was thought that 
if this is at all typical, it was a better testimonial to his methods than any- 
thing that Mr. Lennhoff himself could have written. 

Exceptional Children is an excellent book for the intelligent layman on 
this approach to the re-education of young delinquents, since it presents the 
material in a descriptive, anecdotal, and very readable fashion. It does not 
minimise the practical difficulties, and stresses in particular the exacting 
demands on the character of the adults concerned. 

For persons who are thus at daily grips with practical difficulties it is 
necessary to hold fast to their basic theoretical framework: and it serves 
them well enough. But ‘well is the enemy of better’, and it is desirable that 
there should be other workers whose aim it is to test and improve this basic 
theory. The reluctance of so many Freudians to listen to criticism has been 
a stumbling block not only to the acceptance by many academic psychologists 
of psychoanalytic theory, but also to the further improvement of the theory 
itself, The difficulty is to find someone who is expert enough in both the 
experimental and the psychoanalytic disciplines to apply the former to the 
investigation of hypotheses based on the latter. Such a person is Dr. Ivy 
Bennett, and her book embodies the merits of both approaches. 

One of the tasks she set herself was to test a number of separate hypo- 
theses, not all psycho-analytic, by testing statistically the difference between 
two groups of each of 50 children, diagnosed respectively as neurotic and 
delinquent. (She excluded from the latter group those whose delinquency was 
considered to be neurotically determined, thereby pointing out an important 
sub-classification of delinquents which too many fail to recognise.) These 
hypotheses were more than a hundred in number; and some of the ‘not 
confirmed’ results are as interesting as the successful predictions. 
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This is a theoretical book (brought to life by case studies of the 100 
children) and a long book. Though it is well worth the time taken to read 
it all through, not all will have the required time: and there are several 
other ways in which it could be used. One is to discover whether one’s own 
pet hypotheses have stood the test of this investigation. For those who may 
be considering similar research, part of the book offers valuable suggestions 
for method, And a reading of the case studies themselves would be much 
better than nothing as a substitute for personal acquaintance with problem 
children and families. 

One admires the patience and humanity of those who have led, and those 
who are continuing, the revolt against coercive methods of re-training young 
delinquents. But humanity alone is not enough, and to be only a reactionary 
is to be as determined by the earlier traditions as a photographic print is 
by its negative. For the most important further advances in rehabilitation, 
increasingly precise knowledge is required of the delinquents’ varying mental 
structure and its aetiology. This is the kind of contribution made by Dr. 
Bennett. 


University of Manchester. R. R. SKEMP. 


Man, Race and Darwin: papers read at a joint conference of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute and the Institute of Race Relations 
edited by Philip Mason. Pp. vii + 151. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 18s. 


This is a disappointing book. The conference, held in January 1959, was 
planned to be on the development of thought about race since Darwin. 
Twelve papers were read and they, revised and with an introduction by the 
editor, Philip Mason, form this book. 

Qnly three of the papers come anywhere near dealing with the proposed 
theme; a clear and entirely orthodox account of physical anthropology down 
to 1900 by Barnicot, an interesting discussion of several neglected manifesta- 
tions of racial thinking in literature by MacRae, and a provocative and wide- 
ranging introductory paper by Hogben designed to start people thinking 
rather than to supply answers. 

There are two other papers on physical anthropology, both written non- 
historically. Twice the editor comments that the papers by biologists present 
difficulties for the layman; although a short glossary of technical terms from 
genetics is provided, your reviewer was appropriately bewildered. Vernon 
discusses the virtual impossibility of comparing intelligence cross-culturally 
and explains the difficulty of separating hereditary from environmental 
influences. Jahoda interprets inter-racial hostility in psycho-analitical terms 
plausibly but with little supporting evidence. Freedman analyses with 
admirable clarity what passes for race relations in modern Britain. Mair 
discusses politics in the plural societies of British Africa but the passage of 
even two years of continued change has already dated her article. Tinker 
writes on ‘Race, nationalism and communalism in Asia’ but naturally can- 
not get very far in only fifteen pages. Kirkwood advocates the formation of 
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a statutory, independent expert Council in the United Kingdom to advise 
on controversial matters such as systems of government, forms of consulta- 
tion, principles with regard to franchise, representation, land, labour and 
education, arising in dependent territories. 

Most of these papers would read well in the Listener but they do not 
together make a book. The audience at the conference was an élite group 
—‘journalists, the staff of the B.B.C., colonial administrators, diplomats, 
representatives of various groups organized to educate or mould opinion’— 
and for this kind of adult education for V.I:P.s, the papers may have been 
adequate. But for the uneducated reader some of the papers are too difficult; 
for the interested layman anxious to learn more the references to sources 
are inadequate and the quite erratic general bibliography gives little help; 
while only MacRae has something fresh to say to the specialist. Mason tries 
to discover a common line of argument and advocates teams of research 
workers tackling problems of race relations; perhaps the trouble with this 
team was that it was never clear what problem it had to tackle. 


Australian National University. J. A. Barnes. 


Land Ownership and Resources by Professor Sir Solly Zuckerman 
and others. Pp. 136. University of Cambridge: The Department 


of Estate Management and The Estate Management Club, 1960. 

15s. 

Too often is it the case that carefully prepared and stimulating lectures 
reach only the limited audience attending a particular conference. Happily, 
the lectures given at a summer course in 1958 organised by the Department 
of Estate Management at Cambridge, and now published in book form, will 
reach a wide audience of those interested in problems of land planning. 
To the texts of the lectures have been added introductory and concluding 
chapters, and short summaries of the discussions following each paper are 
included. 

A main theme of the book is the conflict of individual and national 
interests in land planning and in the use of resources in a democratic society. 
In particular, Mr. Enoch Powell contributes a stimulating review of the field 
in which government action and policy influerce the use of land, and Lord 
Parker’s paper on “The Report of the Franks Committee and the Rights of 
the Individual’ contains a valuable—and timely—contribution to discussion 
of the continuing problem of procedure on planning appeals. 

P. A. Stone’s paper on ‘Building Economics’ discusses and illustrates some 
of the ways in which planning and design decisions affect ultimate costs. 
D. R. Denman focusses attention on ‘the estate in land’, using the phrase 
comprehensively of the rights of ownership and the land to which they per- 
tain. Wise planning for land, it is argued, must be based on recognition of 
‘the estate in land’ and upon research into its character and its réle in 
economic and social activity. The professions interested in land problems 
—surveyors, land agents, valuers and estate agents must look beyond 
practical problems into the wider realms where their day to day problems 
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have their origin. Through a sharpened focus on ‘the estate in land’, private 
and national interests will be recognised, clarified and, possibly, reconciled. 

It is a pity that, in a book concerned with problems of land use and 
ownership, the approaches of the geographer and sociologist are not 
represented, Nevertheless, the range of topics and contributors is wide and 
the book will attract considerable interest. 


London School of Economics. M. J. WISE. 


India’s Villages edited by M. N. Srinivas. Pp. 222. London: Asia 
Publishing House, 1961. 32s. 


A collection of articles, originally written for the Economic Weekly of 
Bombay thanks to its enlightened Editor Sachin Chaudhuri, and first gathered 
in book form by the Development Department of the West Bengal Govern- 
ment, is here reissued with minor revisions. It is gratifying to think of the 
growing audience of anthropology in India and the growing interest in 
India’s rural problems of which this second edition, handsomely put forth 
by an enterprising Indian publisher, bears witness. The book contains, apart 
from a valuable Introduction by the Editor, contributions from fifteen 
anthropologists, three of whom are Indian. Some of these articles, albeit 
their brevity, are quite substantial. In a short prefatory note, the Editor 
indicates, in a very scholarly way, the limits within which the essays should 
be considered: they are ‘tentative in character, many of them being written 
while the field-work was actually in progress’, and whenever there has been 
a later publication, it ‘should be regarded as modifying and correcting the 
statements made in this book’. The photographs which illustrated the first 
edition, some of which were of real ethnographic interest, have been left 
out. 


Louris DUMONT. 
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